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IN response to inquiries received from every side, the edi- 
tor of the STUDENT desires to say that his connection with 
the Journal will in no way be affected by the contemplated 
change in his work. The cause of Bible study which the 
STUDENT during nine years has endeavored to aid, continues 
to need the same or more efficient aid. It is believed that 
the efficiency of the Journal may greatly be increased. Our 
friends, now numbering thousands, and living in every part 
of the world may feel assured that everything possible will 
be done to make the Journal more helpful to its readers. It 
is our earnest hope that they will continue the confidence 
which has been shown in the policy of the STUDENT and the 
interest in its success which has been manifested by so many 
kind words and acts. 

Nine years have gone by since the issue of Vol. I. No. 1. 
It is a natural thing to inquire whether the Journal has ad- 
hered stedfastly to its original purpose and: policy, and also, 
whether time has shown that the original purpose and policy 
were wisely conceived. ‘These are questions of interest not 
only to those more immediately connected with the manage- 
ment of the Journal, but also to those who, during these 
years, have been its friends. Perhaps the policy has been 
seriously modified. If so, has the modification been for 
better or for worse? The war over Old Testament positions 
tages more fiercely now than ten yearsago. At that time 
we were calmly watching the battle which was being fought 
in England and Scotland. We are now in the midst of it. 
In view of this change of situation within a decade, how may 
the questions just asked be answered? 
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Has the Journal adhered stedfastly to its original purpose 
and policy? What was the purpose? ‘To encourage and, 
so far as possible, to instruct all classes of Old Testament 
students.”” What was the policy? ‘‘To be conservative in 
its attitude toward ‘new theories,’ but to encourage the 
judicious discussion of questions of criticism.” * The follow- 
ing taken from an editorial in the first number may appro- 
priately be repeated : 

‘Once for all the editor desires to say that the periodical 
will be conducted in the interest of no ‘theory,’ old or new. 
It is a fact which must be recognized, that at the present 
time, much doubt and uncertainty assail those beliefs which 
all have been accustomed to hold. Attacks of the most un- 
scrupulous character have been made against the authenticity 
of certain portions of the Old Testament. New methods of 
study have been introduced. What will be the outcome? 
That our old ideas will be modified to a greater or less ex- 
tent is probable. But that they are entirely to be given up, 
and others of the most opposite character substituted for 
them, the safest authorities deny. In view of these facts the 
question arises, In what manner is a conservative Journal to 
be conducted? Shall all communications which are not of 
the most conservative stamp be rejected? It may be the 
opinion of some that, since the great majority of readers will 
be incapable of deciding for themselves as to the truth or false- 
ness of the views presented, and since the reading of such 
views must necessarily more or less unsettle the opinions of 
all who read them, it is not wise or prudent to publish them. 
There is undoubtedly a truth here, yet it is not altogether 
true. The ‘new views’ in one way or another will reach the 
ministers. . . . These questions will certainly be studied. 
It is merely a matter of time and place. And what better 
place is there for this study and examination, than the reci- 
tation-room of our theological seminaries, or the conservative 
religious papers where the falsity as well as the truth will be 
noticed, where rash speculation will be dealt with as such, 
where ‘love for truth and evangelical Christianity is upper- 
most in hearts full of the love of Christ.’ Why should not 
these theories be met face to face and grappled with?” 

*See The Hebrew Student, Vol. 1. No. 1. pp. 10, 11. 
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The STUDENT has occasionally suffered criticism; but in 
every case the critic whether on the one side or the other has 
uttered his criticism without acquainting himself with the 
policy which had been announced. Whatever has appeared 
in the pages of the Journal has been given a place there be- 
cause it was believed that it would subserve the interests of 
truth. Mistakes have been made; who does not make mis- 
takes? But, in general, this policy, we may fairly claim has 
been rigidly and consistently followed. 


Has time shown the policy to have been one wisely con- 
ceived? If men, who really think, were never before con- 
vinced, they must realize now that any policy which is 
one-sided, which pursues wholly the method of the advocate, 
which shuts its eyes to facts and to the discussion of facts 
must prove a failure. The greatest apparent success of such a 
policy would be the greatest failure. Men who have not 
surrendered their independence to some external power, 
political or ecclesiastical, will think; and so long as there are 
thinking men the open-handed policy will win. Even the 
hearty advocates of another policy will respect this position. 
It is the only policy which can produce solid growth. 

We have no reason to believe that a mistake was made in 
adopting from the beginning what may be termed a liberal . 
policy. The true friends of Bible study one by one have 
joined with us in our effort thus to advance the interests of 
this great cause, until they are now to be numbered by the 
thousands. Ifthe testimony of men has any significance, the 
multitudes of testimonies received must indicate a general 
endorsement of the purpose and policy, however unsatisfac- 
tory the execution of that purpose and policy may have been. 
We are encouraged to think, and we would encourage our 
friends to think, that only a beginning has been made. 
Already plans are well matured for a step forward which we 
are firmly persuaded will at the same time please and surprise 
all Bible students. 
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THE Bible is a book of life in that its teachings are insep- 
arably connected with the living men and the issues of its 
time. This fact was emphasized in this place a month ago. 
The prevailing tendency and constant peril is to regard the 
truths of the Bible as religious meteorites fallen bodily from 
the skies. Many earnest students find it difficult even at this 
date to rid themselves of the impression that revelation is not 
a divine masterpiece set in a frame of indifferent human 
workmanship, but the consummate bud and blossom of a seed 
that God has planted in the soil of human history and over 
whose unfoldings he has watched with loving patience and 
care. The flower reveals its exquisite beauty and delicate 
fragrance to him who studies it on its native stem. Pluck it, 
and it withers. Proof-texts are for the most part botanical 
specimens, very dry, and sometimes a little worm-eaten. 


But to say that the Bible is a book of life in the above 
sense does not exhaust the fulness of the term. In that case 
the Bible would not be essentially different from other litera- 
ture. Macaulay’s History of England or Tennyson’s In 
Memoriam deal as truly with living men and human inter- 
ests. But the unique glory of the Bible lies in the fact that 
in addition to this it is a book of life in such sense as this 
designation can not be applied to any other book in the world’s 
literature. Its biographies are not chiefly interesting because 
they acquaint us with men that were wise and pure beyond 
their time, but because these men, as beacons in the world’s 
darkness, shine with an inner divinely kindled light. Its 
narratives record not merely the plots and tragedies of a sec- 
ular history, but disclose a divine purpose working steadfastly 
through human failure and sin toward an ultimate and defi- 
nite good. The world enshrines the Hebrew poetry in its 
heart not as mere poetry, but because the troubled heart 
hears in its strain an abiding answer of consolation and 
peace. Its theology is not a speculative philosophy, but the 
record of spiritual struggles in which earnest souls have con- 
quered for themselves, or have had supernaturally granted to 
them, a clearer and fuller comprehension of the nature and 
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purposes of God. ‘The legislation of the Bible is not a cor- 
pus juris civilis regulative in secular affairs only, but a corpus 
juris divint which, like the Hebrew cosmogony, postulates 
God as the primary source of power and authority. The 
prodigious interest in this book centers by no means in its 
personages or events, in its geography or antiquities, in its 
poetry or ethics, in problems of analysis or authorship, but in 
that Divine Life which lies behind all these, which moves in 
its histories, which speaks in its voices. This makes the 
Bible a book of life for a perishing world, and this imparts 
extraordinary interest and permanent value to its human ele- 
ments. The Bible, then, is a book of life, first, because it 
is instinct with human life, and is not a tissue of metaphysi- 
cal abstractions; secondly, because it lays its grasp on every 
phase of human life for the purpose of lifting and purifying 
it; and, thirdly, because behind it lie the inexhaustible 
potencies of God’s life. 


IN this third reason we obtain another point of view from 
which the Bible may be regarded as a book of life, viz., its 
indestructibility. A thorough and fearless discussion of the 
problems developed by criticism should not be shunned how- 
ever painful may be the necessity of surrendering cherished 
views that rest only on a traditional basis. Such a necessity 
does not arise every day. A truly reverent criticism, which 
knows that truth must be the ultimate aim in theology no 
less than in physical science, is cautious in accepting theories 
that oftentimes rest on far flimsier subjective notions than 
the traditional views which they seek to supersede. Scien- 
tific study of the Bible faces critical problems for the sake of 
arriving at truth, not for the sake of sweeping away old views 
simply because they are old. Many of these problems are so 
complicated, and the data are so obscure that positive results 
are not to be attained very soon, if ever. In these cases it 
is only an overweening self-confidence that announces its 
opinions as final solutions. Incalculable injury has been 
done by such hasty dogmatism. Still, when results are rea- 
sonably well assured, no candid seeker after truth should re- 
fuse to accept them. He who is convinced that the Bible is 
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a book of life in the highest and most spiritual sense of that 
term is equally well convinced that the Bible has nothing to 
fear from a candid and cautious criticism. The surest way 
to make the Bible a dead book is to seek to protect it within 
a wall of human fears and prejudices. All it asks is a fair 
field and no favor. It has outlived all its foes, and, what is 
still more surprising,—all its friends. 


THERE are many ways of freeing a man from the power of 
an absurd and useless theory. One way, much employed 
and highly recommended, is to abuse him for holding it. 
Another way, often employed, is to set up another theory 
and show its superiority to his. These methods both have 
their disadvantages and, on the whole, cannot be unquali- 
fiedly commended. The former has a tendency to irritate; 
the latter not seldom fails to work. Men havea strange 
fondness for what is their own and cling to that in spite of 
superior attractions elsewhere. Another excellent way, one 
which has more in its favor and less against it than the others 
mentioned, is to leave the man and his theories behind and 
invite a study of the facts in the case. It is not claimed that 
this isan easy method. The facts are sometimes hard to 
make out. Harder still is it found to keep the man away 
from his theory and fix his mind on these facts. But if this 
is successfully accomplished and the facts are laid bare and 
are kept constantly in view, their meaning and message 
sought—some fine morning the man wakes up and feels for 
his pet theory and lo! it is gone. It has dissolved. It could 
not live with the facts. The man did not have to give it up. 
He was not compelled to put it out the door and to substitute 
any other theory. He simply went to dealing with facts and 
the work was done. And now he is not vexed at his loss. 
He is rather glad of it. The only vexation he may have is 
that he ever could have held so absurd and worthless a theory. 


BUT IT is not enough to get at facts. Many a man builds 
foolish theories on facts which are true and essential. What 
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is the trouble here? Simply this, he has gotten hold of only 
a few facts and has made his world out of them. The rem- 
edy in this case is not far toseek. It is not denial of the 
facts. It is not the belittling of them. It is to invite 
attention to more facts, to all the facts in the case. You 
cannot deal successfully with such a theory by declaring that 
the segment of the circle of truth which it embraces is not 
truth. All that is needed is that you sweep round the circle 
and show how much more there is of it. This is the effectual, 
the only safe method for the teacher and guide of men to 
employ. Could not such an attitude be assumed with advan- 
tage by our religious teachers? They find the two classes of 
inquirers just described—holders of theories that rest on 
no facts and holders of theories that rest on a few 
facts. What shall they do with these classes? What are 
they doing with them? Are they calling them away from 
theories to facts? Are they giving them all the facts? Per- 
haps they are open to criticism on this point. Perhaps they 
too have mistaken the ground of speculation in one case and 
of dogmatism in another for the ground of fact. In truth 
these are neither of them the ground of fact. They are sub- 
ordinate to it, moulded by it. If biblical scholars and theo- 
logians could break away from both of these and put them 
resolutely out of sight for a season, perhaps the religious 
world would eventually be wiser. It would certainly be 
more peaceful, more pleasant to live in, and, after all, not so 
very much less useful. 


. 


The Old Testament in the Christian Church. (July, 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.* 


By Rev. Professor A. F. KIRKPATRICK, 
Cambridge, England. 


There is a vague sense of uneasiness abroad, a kind of sus- 
picion that the Old Testament is on its way to become a 
discredited, and therefore disused book. ‘‘A theory,” we 
are told, ‘‘is already propounded both in private and in a 
naive, simple way in sermons, that the Old Testament is of 
no particular moment, all that we need being the New Testa- 
ment, which has been defended by our valiant apologists and 
expounded by our admirable interpreters.” 

‘«Quite a dangerous neglect of the Old Testament,” writes 
another, ‘‘that unique literary monument of the past world, 
has characterized Christian thinking all too long. I have 
even heard of a prominent Nonconformist minister so pre- 
ferring the New Testament to the Old in reading lessons, as 
to use in public no part of the Old Testament except the 
Psalms. And even where the Old Testament has not been 
ignored, too frequently its poetry has been spiritualized be- 
yond recognition, and its prose has been wholly removed 
from its historical setting; whilst as for its magnificent 
prophecy, it has been rendered unintelligible by crude 
extravagance.” 

Such neglect of the Old Testament, if statements like 
these are warranted, is an unfaithfulness to the teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles which can be nothing less than dis- 
astrous, both to the growth and establishment of our own 
spiritual life, and to the building up of the Christian Church. 

Mainly, just now the neglect of the Old Testament is, no 
doubt, due to a vague feeling that the so-called ‘‘ higher 
criticism” has raised a host of questions about the date and 
composition and character of the books of the Old Testa- 


* From a sermon preached in Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge. 
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ment, which must be settled before we can use it again with 
any confidence; or which, it is supposed, have been already 
settled, or are on the high road to being settled, in such a 
way that the Old Testament must be thrown aside as a dis- 
credited book. 

Such an attitude is inconsistent with the courage which is 
born of faith; it isa distrust of the promise that the Holy 
Spirit, by whose inspiration those ancient Scriptures were 
written, is still present to guide us into all the truth; it isa 
neglect of the apostolic precept to ‘‘prove all things, and 
hold fast that which is good;” and if in every age ‘‘ the 
removing of those things that are shaken’’ must needs be a 
process of trial, its issue is the firmer establishment of ‘‘ those 
things which are not shaken.”’ 

Under these circumstances then, it is well for us to re- 
examine the fundamental principle which our Lord Himself 
lays down, and which the Apostles throughout assume, 
respecting the interpretation and authority of the Old Testa- 
ment. There are two distinct methods, distinct but compli- 
mentary and not contradictory, in which the Old Testament 
may be studied. We may follow it along the line of its 
growth and development, or we may look back upon it asa 
completed whole. 

We may trace the gradual progress of God’s revelation of 
Himself and His purposes; we may inquire what special ele- 
ments each successive age, each inspired writer, each turn of 
Israel’s fortunes, contributed to the growing sum of revealed 
truth; we may observe the patient and manifold preparation 
for that central event of the world’s history, to which all 
prophetically pointed forward. Need I say that this method 
of study is indispensable? We must take each volume in the 
‘Divine library,” and investigate its origin and its character 
and its historical significance for its own age, with a treat- 
ment which will be bold because it is loving, thorough because 
the subject is worthy of it. 

But this method of study is not by itself enough. There 
is a danger of limiting ourselves to literary problems; of 
confining our attention to the primary and original meaning 
of the books for the times in which they were written; of 
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considering processes rather than results. We may be like a 
geologist visiting a cathedral, who is too much interested in 
determining the quarries from which its stones were brought 
to let the completed whole take his spirit with its message of 
beauty and devotion. 

For in all that manifold variety of the Old Testament 
there is an essential unity. It was one God who spake in 
many fragments and in many fashions through Law, and 
History, and Prophecy, and Psalm: and that message is of 
one origin and piece with the New Testament, for He is the 
same who ‘‘at the end of these days spoke to us in His Son,” 
and the Spirit of that Son was already working in those 
prophets of the ancient time (1 Pet. 1: 11). There is a con- 
tinuity and a unity, not only between the several books 
which form the two Testaments, but between the Testaments 
themselves. The many ‘ Books” (Szd/ia, plur.) of the two 
Testaments form but the one ‘‘ Bible” (Szb/ia, sing.). 

The Old Testament leads us up to Christ, and Christ takes 
it and puts it back into our hands as a completed whole. He 
bids us study it as ‘‘ fulfilled in Him,” and ‘ put ourselves to 
school with every part of it.” The old lesson-book is not to 
be thrown away or kept as an archeological curiosity: it is 
to be re-studied in this fresh light of further knowledge: 
and it is of this specifically Christian interpretation and use 
of the Old Testament that I wish to speak to-day. — 

‘¢Think not that I came to destroy the law and the proph- 
ets.”". There were some, it seems, who expected the Messiah 
to abrogate the ancient law, to abolish the old institutions, 
and to promulgate a wholly new constitution for His king- 
dom. There have been those within and without the Chris- 
tian Church, who have virtually or explicitly maintained that 
He did so, in the teeth of His own emphatic assertion, ‘+I 
came not to destroy, but to fulfil.” 

‘«To fulfil.” Do we not often limit the idea of « fulfil- 
ment” to what are called the typical and prophetic parts of 
the Old Testament, and regard the fulfilment as just the 
counterpart of the type or prediction, as the reality of which 
the reflection only had hitherto been visible? But <‘ fulfil- 
ment is far more than this. It is the completion of what 
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was before imperfect; it is the realization of what was shad- 
owy; it is the development of what was rudimentary; it is 
the union and reconciliation of what was isolated and discon- 
nected; it is the full growth from the antecedent germ. 
Christ came to disengage eternal truths from the limited 
forms in which they had hitherto been expressed; and He 
bids us look back upon those limited forms in the light of 
His teaching and work, and discern the eternal truths em- 
bodied in them. The Old Testament was not as it were the 
scaffolding necessary for the erection of the Christian 
Church, needing to be taken down in order that the full sym- 
metry and beauty of the building may be seen, and only to be 
had recourse to from time to time when repairs are needed. It 
is an integral part of the structure. ‘‘ Ye are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus Himself 
being the chief corner stone” (Eph. 2 : 20). 

How could it be otherwise? we ask with reverence. It 
was God who spake ‘‘through the prophets,” it is God who 
speaks ‘‘in a Son.” Every divine word must be of eternal 
import. God’s truth does not vary: there is no mutability 
of purpose in the eternal present of the divine mind. Hu- 
man words, even inspired words, can express no more than 
some infinitesimal fragments of the infinite mind of God. 
They must necessarily circumscribe and limit the infinite. 
But any worthy conception of inspiration must include at 
least this, that the inspired words so correspond to the truth 
which they reveal that they are capable of disclosing more 
and more of it as men are able to receive it. The old words 
of Revelation, because they were the reflection of the divine 
mind and will, contained a larger meaning than was at once 
perceptible; and Christ has come, and ‘fulfilled’ them, in- 
fused new force and meaning into them, shewn us how they 
express more of the ‘‘ grace and truth” which He came to 
bring in all its fulness. It is not that the words ‘palter 
with us in a double sense:” it is that the Word of God is 
‘living and energetic,” possessed, in virtue of its essential 
nature, of a springing and germinant vitality. 

We are familiar with the idea of the ‘ fulfilment” of 
prophecy, though that idea is often unduly limited. Proph- 
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ecy is not ‘‘inverted history:” it was not a reflection before- 
hand by which men could foreknow what was to come: it 
was but as the seed out of which plant and flower and fruit 
were to be developed. Prophecy kept men’s eyes fixed upon 
the future; it created a sense of need, it stirred deep and 
earnest longings; it stimulated hope. And then the fulfil- 
ment gathered into one unimagined reality all the various 
lines of thought and longing and hope, in a completeness far 
transcending all anticipation. The fulfilment could not have 
been conjectured from the prophecy, but it answers to it, 
and shows the working of the one divine purpose, unhasting, 
unresting, to its final goal of man’s redemption. << Fulfil- 
ment’? does not exhaust prophecy. It interprets it, and 
gathers up its scattered elements into a new combination, 
possessing fresh and abiding and ever increasing significance. 

But ‘‘ fulfilment” is not limited to prophecy commonly so- 
called. When Christ said that He came to ‘fulfil the law 
and the prophets,” He doubtless meant to include the whole 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. For all those Scriptures, 
as the utterance of divine truth through human instruments, 
awaited a fulfilment, and it is as interpreted by that fulfil- 
ment that they are commended to the study of the Christian 
Church. Their permanent function is not ‘‘simply to point 
to Jesus Christ as the Saviour of both Jew and Gentile”: 
they are still the living source of instruction for us. But if 
we would understand the principle of their interpretation, we 
must study the illustrations which Christ Himself gives of 
what He meant by ‘‘ fulfilling” the law and the prophets. 
In them we see how He pierces through the outward form to 
the divine truth of which the outward form was but the vehi- 
cle, how He discloses and affirms the inward spirit, how He 
raises all to the higher level of His own teaching. 

Had the law forbidden murder? The prohibition rests 
ultimately on the principle of mutual love, which must ex- 
clude even the spirit of hatred. Had the law condemned 
adultery? That is but one limited application of the princi- 
ple of purity, which must govern not merely action but 
thought. Had the law prohibited perjury? Fidelity to an 
oath is but one small part of the universal duty of truth be- 
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tween man and man. Had the law enforced a rough equal- 
ity of justice by way of restraining revenge? The true 
restraint of revenge is to be found in the conquest of evil by 
self-sacrifice. Had the law allowed a limitation of love to 
countrymen and friends? Human love is the reflection of 
divine love; divine love is universal, and human love must 
henceforth be universal too. 

Thus in each case the underlying principle is seized and 
enforced, and carried to its full development. The’ imper- 
fect morality of an earlier age is left behind: the limited 
rules which were all that men could bear at first, but which 
were designed to raise them to higher things, are extended 
and expanded: a new and generous spirit is infused into the 
outward form. 

Mark the emphatic assertion of the universality of this 
fulfilment. <‘‘ Verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth 
pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away 
from the law, till all things be accomplished.” There is no 
distinction of ceremonial and moral law; no classification of 
precepts according to their supposed importance or insignifi- 
cance. All is the reflection of divine truth; all has its 
appointed purpose; all is to find its fulfilment. We may 
not be able to see the significance of every element, any 
more than the naturalist can trace the use of every physical 
organ, but the general drift and purpose of the whole are 
clear. 

And for the Christian Church this is the canon of interpre- 
tation for the Old Testament. Very simple yet very com- 
prehensive it is, this principle of the spirit of Christ entering 
into the old order and ‘‘ fulfilling” it; yet how strangely 
Christians in almost all ages have ignored it. What scan- 
dals, nay, what monstrous crimes, would have been avoided 
had it but been realized that the Christian Church can never 
find authority in the Old Testament for any act that is at 
variance with the spirit of the Gospel. 

When we turn from our Lord’s teaching to that of His 
Apostles, we find everywhere that the Old Testament is 
accepted as the natural inheritance of the Christian Church ; 
we find the old words used with all the fresh intensity of 
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meaning with which the new revelation has shown them to 
be instinct. 

This principle of ‘‘ fulfilment” is a far reaching and fruit- 
ful principle. Apply it to the teaching, of which the Old 
Testament is full, concerning sin, and righteousness, and 
judgment, ‘‘the cardinal elements in the determination of 
man’s spiritual state,” concerning which the Advocate comes 
to convict the world (St. John 16:8). The old words cannot 
for us have simply their ‘‘ original”’ sense; they must speak 
with new depth and solemnity to those who have seen the 
condemnation of sin, and the standard of righteousness, and 
the declaration of judgment set forth in the life and death 
and resurrection of Christ (Rom. 3 : 25, 26). 

Those glowing words in which the Psalmists express their 
calm confidence in the loving care of God, their passionate 
yearning for a closer approach to His presence, their won- 
derful sense that man’s only true happiness consists in fel- 
lowship with Him, though athwart it all lies the dark shadow 
of the breach of that communion by death—a shadow which 
in moments of exultant hopefulness seems to be dispersed by 
a ray of the coming light, only to return again with all its 
chilling horror—those marvelous outbursts of praise, in 
which all creation is joined in one jubilant harmony of ador- 
ation; do they not all flash and sparkle for us with a new 
glory in the light of Christ’s revelation of the Father? since 
‘«the Son of God is come, and hath given us an understand- 
ing, that we know Him that is true;”” and that dark shadow 
of death has been forever banished since He ‘‘ has overcome 
death and opened unto us the gate of everlasting life.”’ 

Christ puts the Old Testament into the hands of His 
Church and bids her interpret and use it as ‘ fulfilled” in 
Him. This is just the truth which will enable us to look 
with calmness and patience upon those critical investigations 
of the Old Testament which are causing pain and anxiety to 
many who love God’s Holy Word. It is independent of 
those investigations; it rises above them into a higher 
sphere: it is not antagonistic to them, nor they to it. Criti- 
cal research must be fearlessly, honestly, and patiently pur- 
sued; we must be prepared loyally to accept its proved 
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results when they have stood the test or searching cross- 
examination. ‘‘We may hope for the time,’’ wrote our 
great teacher twenty-six years ago, and the words are not 
less needed now than then, ‘‘when the student of Holy 
Scripture will look for what it contains, and not measure its 
contents by preconceived notions of the manner and form in 
which its lessons must have been given.” But critical re- 
search cannot shake or overthrow the certainty that our Lord 
bids us study the Old Testament for our spiritual instruction, 
as ‘‘ fulfilled ”’in Him: interpreted, spiritualized and endowed 
with living force and power in the light of the revelation 
which He came to be and to manifest. 

This view of the Old Testament excludes the opposite dan- 
gers of abuse and neglect. 

I. It secures us from the danger of confounding the 
Testaments, and supposing, as some have done, that all 
Christian doctrine is contained already in the Old Testament. 
We shall not appeal to the Old Testament for the proof of 
distinctively Christian doctrines, though the light reflected 
on it shows that much which could not have been intelligible 
at the time was implicitly contained in the inspired message. 
On the other hand, we shall not suppose that anything un- 
christian can possibly be sanctioned by the authority of the 
Old Testament. That is not our danger now; but it has 
been an error fruitful of evils in past ages. It is, we 
are told, even now a danger among new converts from 
heathenism. 

II. It guards us from the danger of neglecting the Old 
Testament. We dare not disregard what Christ has ‘ful- 
filled,” and stamped with His approval; what His Apostles, 
learning from Him, bid us use, and set us the example of 
using. We read the Old Testament as “fulfilled” in Christ, 
and just because it is ‘‘ fulfilled”” we know that it still awaits 
fulfilment, and we are strengthened to believe that it will yet 
receive that fulfilment; that ‘‘one jot or one tittle shall in 
no wise pass away” from it, ‘till all things be accom- 
plished.” Is there anything so animating to Christian hope 
as the study of the Old Testament in the light of the New? 
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DUPLICATES IN THE PSALTER. 


By Professor L. W. BATTEN, 
P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is a striking phenomenon in Biblical criticism that we 
find different stories so much alike that some critics have 
been led to believe that they are merely different versions of 
the same event, agreeing in all essential points, differing in 
unimportant details. Thus Abraham on two different occa- 
sions represents Sarah as his sister (Gen. 12: 10-20; 20). 
Isaac did the same thing with Rebecca (Gen. 26). There are 
two stories of David and Saul in which Saul comes into 
David’s power, but is spared by the magnanimous spirit of 
his enemy (1 Sam. 24 and 26). Critics honestly differ about 
these stories, whether based on a single event or not. How- 
ever this may be, in the Psalms there are duplicates beyond 
any question. These duplicates are of five kinds: (1) The 
same poem occurs twice in the psalter. (2) A part of one 
psalm occurs again as a complete psalm. (3) A psalm is 
made up of portions of other psalms: (4) A psalm occurs out 
of the psalter in the same form. (5) A poem outside of 
the psalter is composed of portions of various psalms. We 
will study the first of these various cases. 


The only case of a psalm recurring in its entirety is 


Ps. 14 (53). I give parallel translations so as to indicate 
every variation. Words in ‘talics differ in the two poems: 
those in SMALL CAPITALS have no corresponding word in the 
other version. 


PsALM 14. 


For the chief musician. Of David. 


The fool says in his heart, 
‘« There is no God.” 
They are corrupt and do abominable 
practices, 
None does right. 


PSALM 53. 


For the chief musician: set to Maha- 
lath, Maschil of David. 


The fool says in his heart, 
‘« There is no God.” 
They are corrupt and do abominable 
WYONES, 
None does right. 
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Jehovah \ooks down from heaven 
Upon the sons of men, 
To see whether any one does wisely, 
Inquiring after God. 


All have gone astray; 
Together they have become filthy : 
None does good, 
Not even one. 


Are all the doers of evil without 
knowledge, 

Eating my people as they eat bread? 

Upon Jehovah they do not call. 


There they fear exceedingly ; 

But God ts in a righteous age. 

The purpose of the affitcted ye frus- 
trate: 

But Jehovah is his refuge. 


Would that Israel’s rescue were come 
from Zion: 
When /ehovah restores the captivity 
of his people, 
Let Jacob rejoice, 
Let Israel be glad. 
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God looks down from heaven 
Upon the sons of men, 

To see whether any one does wisely, 
Inquiring after God. 


Every one has gone back ; 
Together they have become filthy : 
None does good, 
Not even one. 


All are doers of evil without know- 
ledge, 

Eating my people as they eat bread? 

Upon God they do not call. 


There they feared exceedingly 

WHERE THERE WAS NO FEAR, 

For God has scattered the bones of 
himwho encamped against them; 

Thou hast put them to shame, for 
God rejected them. 


Would that Israel’s rescue were come 
from Zion : 
When God restores the captivity of 
his people, 
Let Jacob rejoice, 
Let Israel be glad. 


To Ps. 14, there is in the LXX. a passage, not in the 


Hebrew and not in Ps. 53, in either text. 


It is as follows :— 


‘“‘ Their throat is an open sepulchre : 
With their tongues they have used deceit : 


The poison of asps is under their lips ; 

Whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness : 

Their feet are swift to shed blood ; 

Destruction and misery are in their ways: 

And the way of peace they have not known : 

There is no fear of God before their eyes.” 
This passage is found as part of the Psalm in the English 
Bibles of Tyndale and Coverdale, and of Cranmer’s Great 
Bible, and is now used in the Episcopal Prayer-Book. This 
may seem puzzling until we turn to Romans 3: 12-18, where 
we find the text identical—verbatim et literatin—with the 
lxx. addition. Was this passage in the lxx. text when St. 
Paul wrote? Was it then in the Hebrew, and later dropped 
out to make this psalm agree more fully with 53? Or has 


some copyist inserted this passage in the Ixx. from St. Paul’s 
epistle? 
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Rom. 3: 104-12 is also a quotation. V. 12 is an exact 
quotation of Ps. 14:3. 10, 11 is a very free rendering of 
parts of vv. 1, 2 (Ps. 14). But the rest of the quotation (vv. 
12-18) is found scattered in other parts of the Old Testament, 
mostly from the psalms. Some are quoted literally, some 
very freely. It is very likely that St. Paul supported his 
statement about the universality of sin (Romans 3) with so- 
called proof texts. The copyist, not seeing this and hearing 
the reproach that St. Paul quoted what was not in the Old 
Testament, inserted the proof texts bodily asa part of the 
psalm. This is the more likely as the passage mars seriously 
the poetic structure of the psalm. If this conclusion is sound 
we may disregard the lxx., though it has other unimportant 
variations, and consider only the difference found in the 
Hebrew, believing that it represents essentially the true text. 

The differences are: a fuller superscription to Ps. 53; the 
invariable use of Elohim (God) in 53, while in 14 Elohim and 
Jehovah are both used; ‘‘ practices,” ‘‘deeds,” becomes in 
53, ‘‘wrong;” ‘‘gone astray,” ‘‘gone back.” V. 5 of 53 
contains aslight addition. The question we must now consider 
is: How did these variations arise? For there cannot be two 
different psalms. Did the author himself publish his poem 
in two different versions? It is very common for poets to 
revise their works, so that a second edition may differ from 
the first in many particulars. It is certainly possible that the 
Hebrew poet should write a poem in one form and afterwards 
make slight changes in it. 

Hengstenberg says each edition of the psalm has a different 
purpose, and the same man wrote both forms that each might 
fulfil its special purpose. This would be an easy solution, if 
it were consistent with the evidence: but does this critic ex- 
plain satisfactorily the variations in the use of the divine 
name? He says:— 

‘In Psalm 14 the predominating interest showed itself in 
the different names of God being used according to their 
different meanings, in Psalm 53 the other interest prevailed, 
which sought to render palpable the design of the sevenfold 
repetition by uniformity of the name.” Anything more 
purely fanciful and arbitrary would be hard to find. 
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The variations might be due to accidental corruptions in 
_the text, both versions being liable to be wrong in minute 
points. We know that in many places, though always of 
slight importance, the Massoretic text is clearly different from 
what was originally written. Cheyne favors this view : ‘‘ the 
variations,’”’ he says, ‘‘may be simply due to the ordinary 
causes of corruption.”” Perhaps it is too much to deny such 
a possibility for the changes are not much greater than have 
accidentally occurred in other places. But it has this against 
it, that there are evident marks of design in the differences 
in the use of the divine name. In Ps. 14 Jehovah occurs 
four times, and Elohim three : it can scarcely have been ac- 
cidental that in Ps. 53, Elohim occurs invariably in place of 
the sacred name Jehovah. This is more certainly an inten- 
tional change as Elohim is the prevailing title of God in the 
second book of the present division, (Ps. 42-73), while in the 
first and third books Jehovah prevails. But it is quite possi- 
ble that this difference was not the work of the poet. The 
collector of the second book may have changed these names 
for the sake of uniformity. There must be doubt about such 
a question until we know more of the motive of the various 
collections. Though it is difficult to suppose that the collec- 
tor had a great mass of poems to choose from, and selected 
those which used Elohim, and rejected those which used 
Jehovah. 

Prof. Briggs, in a note on this psalm in Lange’s Commen- 
tary suggests that vv. 1-6 was the original and by a few alter- 
ations and additions, including v. 7, it was adapted to the 
circumstances of the exile. This adaptation is Ps. 53. V.7 
was at a later time added to Ps. 14 for the sake of conformity. 

This corresponds to a present common custom in a similar 
matter. People are very free in dealing with religious hymns. 
In one collection verses are added: in another words are 
changed for various reasons. Every editor of a collection of 
hymns seems to hold himself at liberty to make whatever 
changes may seem to him desirable, or likely to make the 
hymns more suited to his purpose. Did the collectors of the 
psalms take a similar liberty ? It would now be looked upon 
as very wrong to change the inspired text, but are we sure 
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that there were always the same scruples? Editors at one 
time may have taken liberties with the text which would be 
impossible now. It may be added that the above is Perowne’s 
view. He says: ‘‘The change in the fifty-third (Psalm) 
might very well have been introduced to adapt it to the 
peculiar circumstances of the time.” 

There is one other possibility that must be mentioned. The 
manuscript containing this psalm became illegible and was 
read in different ways, as some of the broken Assyrian tab- 
lets are now. This is Ewald’s view, and it has certainly this 
in its favor, that there is a marked similarity of characters in 
the places where the reading is different. It does not 
require a knowledge of Hebrew to see these striking similar- 
ities; merely a comparison of the forms of the words in a 
Hebrew Bible is enough. It is easy to see how either read- 
ing could be taken from a blurred manuscript. Letters were 
often confused in the old square text, in which many of them 
really looked much alike. This theory, however, fails com- 
pletely to account for the variety in the use of the divine 
names. 
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JOHN 20:27 AND OUR FUTURE BODIES. 
By THomas LAurRIE, D. D., 


Providence, R. I. 


All that took place between the Resurrection of Christ and 
his Ascension is full of interest, and nothing is more full of 
comfort than the record of his dealings with Thomas. At 
the close of the day when he had risen from the dead, his 
disciples gathered together full of eager excitement, for 
some had reported that his body was not in the tomb, and 
others that they had seen him, and that he had sent messages 
to the rest, and to Peter in particular. So they met to talk it 
all over, and sift out thetruth. Then, to prevent interruption 
by their enemies they shut the doors and no doubt fastened 
them securely besides, and while thus assembled, listening to 
and comparing the various reports, suddenly, Jesus himself 
stood in the midst of the eager group. It is not said that he 
opened the door, or even stepped forward, only there he 
stood, and his well known voice once more said ‘‘ Peace be 
with you.” Then weli knowing what was needed to re- 
lieve their doubts, he showed them his hands, his feet and 
his side, bearing the marks of the wounds wherewith he had 
been wounded for our transgressions. More important than 
even that, he imparted to them the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
and said to them, ‘‘As the Father hath sent me, even so 
send I you.”” Thomas however was not with them to receive 
the comfort which he needed so much, and when they told 
him all that they had seen and heard on that memorable 
evening, he found his own sadness so hopelessly out of sym- 
pathy with their gladness, that in the depth of his distress he 
cried, ‘‘ Except I shall see in his hands the print of the 
nails, and put my hand into his side, I will not believe.” 

On the next Lord’s day—as they already began to call it— 
Jesus again appears among them. This time they were all 
present. Thomas driven by the anguish of his own spirit, 
and drawn by what he had heard, came longing and yet 
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hardly hoping that he also might see the Lord. And there 
again Jesus stands not very plainly visible, but with his eye 
on his discouraged follower, and without giving him time to 
speak, saying, ‘‘ Reach hither thy finger and see my hands, 
and reach hither thy hand, and put it into my side, and be 
not faithless, but believing.’”’ Some frigidly interpret this as 
a declaration that Thomas was destitute of all faith. Is it 
not more true to nature, and especially to the gentleness of 
Christ, who had come especially to comfort his desponding 
follower to say that he emphasises his distress, that the joy 
of his deliverance may be the greater. So we are impressed 
more than ever with the compassion which Christ feels for 
the honest perplexities of each one of his people through all 
the ages, and are sweetly drawn to tell him our distresses, 
be they what they may,—a feeling not chilled at all by the 
blessing he pronounces on those who have not seen, and yet 
have believed. 

The thoughts of some however in reading these words of 
Christ to Thomas move ina different direction, for, accus-. 
tomed to look on his resurrection body as the pattern of the 
body that shall be theirs hereafter, they are thinking :—If 
in that body of his glory wounds remain as they were made 
here on earth, what is to hinder that our deformities shall 
not also survive the grave? and blemishes of all sorts 1eap- 
pear in heaven? 

This is a real difficulty, not to be removed by the general 
argument that if our sins are washed whiter than snow much 
more will our bodies be free from all defects; for they are to 
be ‘‘conformed to the body of his glory” and here that is 
represented as retaining the marks of its earthly wounds. Nor 
will it do to say, that it is not the body of Christ as seen by 
his disciples on earth after his resurrection, but his body as 
it now appears on the throne, that is to be the pattern for 
ours, for the same disciple that records the words of Christ to 
Thomas, also tells us that he saw ‘‘in the midst of the 
throne—a Lamb standing as though it had been slain” 
(Rev. 5, 6). 

Some might reason however that the wounds that would 
naturally appear fresh so soon after death, might become in 
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heaven only a faint scar in no way repulsive but only a 
memorial of what has been, but may we speak of natural 
appearance in a matter which is confessedly supernatural? 

Others may find relief in the thought that as the glory of 
Christ requires some visible memorial of his death, the 
marks of his wounds which constitute that memorial may be 
a notable exception to the otherwise universal rule that oblit- 
erates all the bodily imperfections and deformities of the 
redeemed. That may be so, but the question is, what proof 
is there that such is the fact? 

A careful examination of the written record may show 
that the difficulty is not so great as at first sight it seemed to 
be. Moreover we may find also some things looking in the 
direction of the exceptional nature of these marks of the 
wounds of our Redeemer. 

It is not written that Thomas ‘‘put his finger into the 
print of the nails,” much less that he put his hand into the 


open side of the Saviour. Commentators agree with great 
unanimity that the sight of Christ and his gracious words 


offering to submit to the test demanded by his disciple, at 
once delivered him from all his troubles without that test. 
That expression ‘‘ thrust thy hand into” is a most unfortu- 
nate rendering of the same verb rendered putz, etc. in the 
previous clause, and with good reason it is corrected in the 
new revision, and even the preposition ezs here rendered 
‘¢into”’ means also ‘‘to, up to, as far as, and upon,’’ and so 
laying the hand upon the scar of the healed wound would 
meet every requirement of the context, and thus understood, 
it is not only relieved from any unpleasant association, but 
while the desirableness of some visible memorial of the 
wounds wherewith Christ was wounded for our transgressions 
calls for an exception to the general rule, we are very sure 
that there is no corresponding desirableness for the continu- 
ance of any bodily defect or deformity in us that would open 
a way for the perpetuation of any bodily imperfection in 
heaven. 

Another argument may at least be worthy of consideration. 
The body of Christ after his resurrection was gifted with 
what men would call inconsistent and even conflicting prop- 
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erties. It could be handled at one time (Luke 24 : 39) and 
yet at another it rose above the clouds. It could appear 
inside of closed doors, apparently without passing through 
them, and yet immediately after, it had flesh and bones and 
ate part of a broiled fish, (verse 42). May it not have been 
also true that the visibility of the marks of his wounds varied 
with the needs of the moment? On the evening after his 
resurrection they were visible. At a previous hour of that 
same day, when he appeared in another form (Mark 16: 12) 
they were not to be seen, for had Cleopas and his companion 
seen them would they not have recognized him long before 
they did? and if those marks had been there, during that 
long and animated discussion, carried on with abundant ori- 
ental gesticulation, when those sacred hands were seen in all 
_ positions, and at every angle of vision, could they have failed 
to see them? Or would Mary Magdalene have failed to 
speak of them had they been visible when she stooped to 
clasp those blessed feet, and those no less blessed hands were 
stretched forth in deprecation of her intended homage? 


Any one of these things taken alone may fail to satisfy 
some minds. One man will be moved more by one of them, 
and another by another, but take them all together and we 
see no occasion for anxiety lest the marks of the wounds on 
the resurrection body of the Redeemer involve the perpetua- 
tion of any deformities or blemishes in the bodies of the 
Redeemed in heaven. 
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THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF THE BOOK OF 
ECCLESIASTICUS. I. 


By Professor FRANK C. PorTER, Ph. D., 
Yale University. 


The apocryphal books of the Old Testament are not mere 
curiosities. They are witnesses to the life and thoughts of 
an age the understanding of which is seen to be the more 
important the more the religion of Israel is made a subject 
of historical study,—the age between ths prophets and the 
Christ. I wish to indicate as well as I may in brief compass, 
with free use of the writers’ words, which are not too familiar, 
but without critical details, the main religious ideas of these 
books, and their significance in relation to the older faith of 
Judaism on the one hand, and to Christianity on the other. 
I begin with Ecclesiasticus,* the longest, probably the earli- 
est, certainly one of the most significant and influential of 
these writings. 

A few words are necessary by way of introduction. The 
author gives his name, Jesus, son of Sirach, of Jerusalem. 
He wrote in Hebrew, and his book was translated into Greek 
by his grandson, who prefixes a Prologue. The Hebrew text 
is lost. The book was probably written about 190-170 B. C., 
and the translation about 130 B.C. Jesus, son of Sirach, 
was ascribe or sage of Jerusalem, a gentleman of leisure and 
culture, not a priest, but friendly to the priestly class. He 
had occupied public positions of dignity, had served among 
great men, appeared before princes, traveled through strange 
countries, and tried the good and the evil among men (39: 4). 
His was an earnest mind, and in youth he had sought prayer- 

* The best edition of the Greek text is Fritzsche’s (1871). This text is trans- 
lated by Prof. Bissell in his Commentary on the Apocrypha in the Schaff-Lange 
series. The best commentary is still Fritzsche’s (1859), but Edersheim’s, in 
the volumes on the Apocrypha recently added to the Speaker’s Commentary, 
is of great value. For introductory material see further Schiirer’s History of 


the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ $32, III. 1, and literature there 
cited. 
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fully for wisdom and followed after her and wrestled for her 
until he found her; and now he would impart to the uninstruc- 
ted his good possession (51: 13ff. cf. 33: 16f. [30: 25f.]*). He 
is a fine representative of the cultivated Jew of the upper class, 
in the pre-Maccabean age, a man whom it would be a pleasure 
to meet. Historically considered, his book is not only our 
main direct and secure source for the inner life of Judaism 
during more than a century of Greek rule before the Macca- 
bean wars, but if we may judge from its popularity and in- 
fluence it presents views still current at a later time. Its 
translator speaks of the favor with which in some circles it 
was regarded fifty years after it was written; and it may not 
be too much to say that the more thoughtful and serious of 
the Sadducees of our Lord’s time held substantially the views 
here presented. 

The son of Sirach was practical, not speculative, in his 
ideas and aims, and it would be misleading to distribute his 
thoughts under the ordinary heads of a theological system. 
The following scheme will serve our purpose and will be 
found conformable to his way of thinking. I. The religion 
of the individual, and under this, 1. God, 2. Sin, 3. The 
right life, 4. Salvation (or atonement), 5. Recompense, 6. 
Death. II. The national religion. 

In the facts that the religion of the individual precedes the 
national religion, that the right life precedes salvation and 
that recompense precedes death, we have already suggested 
the characteristic peculiarities of the author’s religious ideas. 


I. The Religion of the Individual. 


In general it is to be remarked that the writer attempts to 
apply, not the written law itself, but the legal principle, to 
the regulation of the individual’s life. Almost the entire 
book is given to directions as to how one ought to conduct 
himself, what is the wise and right path, what inducements 
there are to enter it, what gain it offers. These directions 
are not derived, as by the later—Pharisaic—scribes, from the 
written law, but from experience and reflection and the teach- 
ing of the fathers. Wisdom is the word that sums up this 


*T add in brackets the reference to Fritzsche’s text where it varies from the 
common English numbering. 
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law for the individual’s life. But the fundamental thought 
is the same as that of the rabbis,—if one does well he will 
gain the favor of God. 1. God.—This then is the underlying 
conception of God in Sirach: He is one who loves and favors 
those who do his will. trust him, please him. ‘+ Trust in him 
and he will take your part” (2:6). Let us see the signifi- 
cance of this position by comparing it with that of older Israel 
and with that of Christianity. The early Jewish faith was 
that God loves and favors Israel. Sirach says, God loves 
those who obey and trust him. Christianity says, God loves 
allmen. Sirach has advanced beyond national exclusiveness 
in putting the love of God within reach of all who deserve it. 
But this is not a religious gain. When God’s love was be- 
lieved to be given to Israel alone, the individual Israelite 
must receive the divine favor asa gift unearned by him. 
And the Christian faith that God loves all can move the indi- 
vidual only to humility and thankfulness. But if God’s love 
is only for those who do well, it is a debt, and with its sup- 
posed possession must come the unreligious feelings of merit 
and self-praise. This fundamental defect of legalism appears 
in Sirach. It would be easy to multiply quotations in which 
the thought is expressed that God loves no longer Israelites 
as such, and not yet men as such, but the wise and good. 
‘Those that love her (wisdom) the Lord loves” (4: 14). 
‘« The eyes of the Lord are upon those that love him” (34: 16 
[31: 16] cf Prov. 15:9). ‘‘Beasa father to orphans, and in 
the place of a husband to their mother, and thou shalt be as 
ason of the Highest, and he will love thee more than does 
thy mother” (4: 10). Compare this fine sentence with our 
Lord’s words, ‘‘ Love yourenemies . . . that ye may be 
sons of your Father which is in heaven, for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the eviland the good . . . ” (Matt. 5: 44, 
45). In both cases kindness is urged with an appeal to the 
highest motive, to become a son of God. But to Sirach to be 
a son of God meant to be favored by God, well treated by 
him. To Jesus it meant to be like God, to do as he does; as 
God loves all, the good and the evil, somen are todo. Sirach 
also thinks of men’s doing as God does, but to his thoughts 
God loves only the good, and so ought men todo. The in- 
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junction to ‘‘give to the good and help not the sinner,” is 
supported by an appeal to the conduct of God, ‘‘for also the 
Most High hateth sinners” (12: 1-7). 

The thought of God as one who loves the good and hates 
the wicked needs, however, to be supplemented by the 
thought that he is merciful to the needy (2: 11). The frailty 
of men and their hard lot are motives for the divine compas- 
sion (18: 12[11]}. Especially the poor and helpless and those 
that have been wronged are heard and avenged by the Most 
High (35: 12ff. [32: 12ff.]). It is even said that the mercy 
of the Lord is toward all flesh, but it is immediately limited 
to those who receive discipline and hasten to do his ordinance 
(18: 13f. [12f.]). Only those who fear and trust the Lord 
may expect mercy (2: 7ff.). And as God’s love to the good 
is an example for men to follow, so also as we shall see is his 
mercy to the needy. God, then, in his relation to men—and 
it is in this relation rather than in his nature and attributes 
that Sirach regards him—is one who shows favor to those 
who deserve it, and mercy to those who need it, those who 
are not sinful but weak. 

2. Sin.—If the favor of God is given in strict accordance 
with man’s desert, this implies that men are morally in their 
own keeping; that good and evil are their free choice. _Le- 
galism implies the freedom of men. Sin must have its source 
in the free act of the will. This is in fact the prevailing 
view of the son of Sirach. There are indeed some sentences 
looking another way. ‘Goodness sometimes seems inborn. 
‘‘To fear the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and it is 
created with the faithful in the womb” (1: 14[12]). The 
attempt to instruct a fool is hopeless, for he is already worse 
than dead (22: 17ff.). Wisdom reveals herself to few (6: 22 
{21]). The writer has a poor opinion of the mass of men, a 
philosopher's opinion, and one might conclude that he divided 
men into the good and the bad by nature, the wise and the 
foolish, children of light and of darkness, in the manner of 
the Alexandrians. The Biblical account is once referred to, 
‘‘from woman came the beginning of sin” (25: 24 [23]), but 
this is its beginning not its cause. In one or two passages 
sin seems an independent power over against the will. ‘«Mis- 
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fortune is not a cure for the proud man, for the plant of wick- 
edness has taken root in him” (3: 28 [26]). Again speaking 
of false friends he exclaims, ‘‘O, wicked thought, whence 
rollest thou in to cover the land in deceit” (37: 3). The evil 
suggestion and impulse comes upon men from without like a 
flood sweeping them away.* Again the divine ordination of 
all things is so strongly asserted as apparently to take away 
freedom, and make God the author of evil. ‘‘Over against 
evil is good, and over against death is life, so over against 
the godly is the sinner, and so look into all the works of the 
Highest,—two and two, one over against the other”’ (33; 157. 
(36: 15f.], comp. vv. 7ff.). 

Yet on the other hand ‘‘all the works of the Lord are ex- 
ceedingly good”’ (39: 16, 33); and altogether the prevailing 
representation of the writer is that evil is due to man alone. 
It is one sign of the increasing individualism of Sirach that 
while he still holds the Hebrew faith in the divine ordination 
of all things, yet he maintained more clearly than any Jew 
before him the freedom of man. His words are so emphatic 
as to suggest that the issue between freedom and determinism 
had already become a matter of dispute, as we learn from 
Josephus that it was one of the questions dividing the later 
Jewish sects, the Sadducees holding to freedom, the Essenes 
to determinism, and the Pharisees to both, putting them side 
by side. This last is confirmed by the Rabbinical sentences, 
‘‘All is foreseen, freedom is given,’ and, ‘‘All is in the 
hands of Heaven save the fear of Heaven.’’+ Here are 
Sirach’s words: ‘‘Say not, Through the Lord I fell away; 
for what he hates thou shalt not do. Say not, He himself 
led me astray; for he has no need of asinful man. Every 
abomination the Lord hates, and it is not desired by those 
that fear him. He himself made man from the beginning 
and left him in the power of his own council. If thou wilt, 
thou shalt keep the commandments, working acceptable faith- 
fulness (Edersheim). He hath set before thee fire and water; 
whenever thou wilt, thou shalt stretch out thy hand. Before 

*Compare the jezer hara of Rabbinical theology. Weber, Die Lehren des 
Talmud $§ 47, 49, 50. 
+ Josephus, Ant. 13:5, 9; 18:1, 3; Bel. Jud. 2:8, 14, and Schiirer § 26, I. 
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man are life and death, and whichever he pleases shall be 
given him” (15: 11-17¢f. 17: 6-7 [5-6]). The last expres- 
sion is borrowed from the Old Testament (Deut. 30: 15; Jer. 
21: 8), but was there addressed to the nation, here to indi- 
viduals. 

If a man sins then it is wholly his own deed. He is not 
deserving of help or pity. He cannot put off his deed upon 
an evil nature nor upon God. Neither can Satan relieve him 
of responsibility. ‘‘ When the ungodly curses Satan he curses 
his own soul” (21:27), Satan being simply one’s evil dispo- 
sition; a rationalizing view found also occasionally among 
the rabbis. The source of sin is in the foolish and perverse 
but free will of man. 

3. The Right Life.-—What now is the way out of sin? 
It is of course simply to stop sinning and follow the right 
way of life. The matter is wholly in one’s own hands. The 
idea of deliverance from the power of sin is not to be found 
in Sirach. Salvation, as we shall see, means something quite 
different. But though it is within the power of all to live a 
right life, itis not easy. It needs care and toil. Wisdom, 
the law of the right life, must be learned, and can be learned 
by discipline. That virtue can be taught and must be learned 
is one of the characteristic ideas of the Proverbial literature, 
and it passed over in a new form to Pharisaic Judaism, where 
the law was not wisdom, but the Pentateuch and its elabora- 
tion in tradition. The Book of Proverbs is written to help 
this work of education in virtue. ‘‘The whole of life stands 
under the point of view of a pedagogic institution. God edu- 
cates men, and men educate one another.”* So in Sirach 
the right life must be learned, and that by severity. With 
all his geniality he is a rigorous disciplinarian. ‘Hast thou 
children? discipline them and bow down their neck from 
youth” (1:23). ‘He that loveth his son causeth him oft to 
feel the rod, that he may have joy over his later life.” 
‘«Laugh not [with a child] lest thou have sorrow with him,” 
etc. (30: 1,10). Wisdom is herself a severe teacher. If one 
undertakes to learn of her, he must be prepared for trial. 
‘‘For at first she walketh with him in crooked ways, and 

*See O. Holtzmann in Stade’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel II. ii. p. 297f. 
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bringeth fear and dread upon him, and tormenteth him with 
her discipline, until she hath confidence in him and hath 
proved him by her precepts. And again she returneth to the 
straight way with him, and gladdeneth him, and revealeth 
to him her secrets. If he go wrong she will forsake him and 
give him up to his fall” (4: 17-19). 

As to the substance of the teaching of wisdom, the law of 
the right life, it fills the book, and consists of prudential 
maxims for conduct in the various circumstances and occupa- 
tions of life, sometimes fine and morally noble, sometimes 
shrewd and worldly-wise. There is on the whole a selfish 
tone sounding through them. ‘‘Look out for yourselves, 
give good heed to your interests,” he seems to be always say- 
ing. Yet he says it well. ‘‘Son in humility honor thy soul, 

‘and give to it esteem according to its worth. Who shall jus- 
tify him that sins against his own soul, and who shall honor 
him that dishonors his own life” (10: 28-29 [27-28]). ‘« Let 
the council of the heart stand, for there is no one more faith- 
ful to thee than it. Fora man’s soul is sometimes wont to 
tell him more than seven watchmen sitting on high to watch” 
(37: 13-14). Wecan make room for but few illustrations of 
what this man’s soul in its faithfulness told him. «Strive 
not with a mighty man lest thou fall into his hands. Quarrel 
not with a rich man lest he overweigh thee, for gold corrupts 
many and bends the hearts of kings. Strive not with a 
wordy man, and heap not wood on his fire . . . Dishonor 
not a man in his old age; for of us also some are growing 
old. Rejoice not over one dead; remember that we all die” 
(8: 1-7). There is excellent and ever needed advice against 
gossip. ‘‘ Never repeat anything, and thou shalt fare never 
the worse; with friend or foe relate it not, and unless it be 
sin to thee do not disclose it. For he heareth thee and is on 
his guard against thee, and at the right time he will hate thee. 
Hast thou heard anything, let it die with thee; be brave, it 
will not burst thee” (19: 7-10). There follow good words 
against a hasty or harsh judgment upon friend or neighbor. 
‘¢ Prove a friend, for often it is slander, and believe not every 
report, and there is a slipping that is not from the heart; for 
who has not sinned with his tongue” (vv. 15f.)? There is 
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advice against giving up one’s property to his children before 
his death which anticipates King Lear (33: 19-23 [30: 28-32]. 
There is something about the care of health, against over- 
eating and in favor of exercise (31: 19-22 [34: 19-22], 37: 31). 
Sirach thinks well of the physician and says that ‘‘the Lord 
created him.’’ He strongly advises resort to him if one is 
sick, though prayer and sacrifice are not to be neglected. 
‘‘He that sinneth before his Maker, let him fall into the 
hands of the physician” (38: 1-15). There are fine isolated 
sentences. ‘‘ Let not thine hand be stretched out to receive 
and held back in repaying” (4: 31). ‘‘Contend for the truth 
unto death, and the Lord God will fight for thee” (4: 28). 
But space forbids further quotations from one who is full of 
good things, ‘filled as the full moon,” as he says (39: 12). 
This will suggest the ideal of life which seemed to Sirach’s 
son to be the teaching of wisdom. 

4. Salvation.—While sin can be left behind, and virtue 
learned, there are evil conseguences of sin from which one 
cannot deliver himself. Removing these consequences must 
be God’s deed, and this is what Sirach means by salvation 
and the forgiveness or atonement of sins. When the Lord 
‘forgives sins and saves’’ he averts the evil that would nat- 
urally follow a man’s sins, and he does so because of the 
man’s repentance and good works. Here again, we can best 
understand the significance of Sirach’s position by comparing 
it with the older Israelitish and with the Christian view. By 
older Israel salvation was understood in the Messianic sense, 
as the deliverance of the nation from evils brought upon it 
by its sins. Asa national deliverance it must be in a sense 
outward. Sirach applies the thought, still with an external 
reference, to the individual, promises him deliverance from 
hardship and affliction if he will deliver himself from sin. 
Christianity also teaches an individual salvation, but spiritual 
in character, a deliverance not primarily from consequences 
but from sin itself. 

Bearing in mind that Sirach means salvation from conse- 
quences for one who has saved himself from sin, we remark 
that he makes earnest work with the condition. No one can 
hope for forgiveness and salvation unless he has genuinely 
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renounced sin. ‘‘Son, hast thou sinned, do so no more, and 
ask pardon for thy former sins” (21: 1), Prayer and sacrifice 
avail nothing if one continues in sin. As to the efficacy of 
prayer, his words recall Christ’s. <‘‘ Forgive thy neighbor an 
injustice and then when thou prayest thy sins will be done 
away. Aman cherishes anger against a man, and does he 
ask healing from the Lord? Toward a man like himself he 
has no mercy, and does he pray for his own sins? He him- 
self is flesh, yet he cherishes wrath; who will atone for his 
sins?’ (28: 2-5,cf. Matt. 6: 14f.; 18: 35; Mk. 11:25). Sac- 
rifices do not atone for sin if they are wrongfully obtained, 
or offered by a bad man. ‘‘The Most High is not pleased 
with the offerings of the godless.” ‘‘ As one that sacrifices 
a son before his father, is he that offers sacrifices of the 
goods of the poor (34: I9, 20 [31: 19, 20]). It is useless for 
one to fast for his sins if he goes again and does the same 
(v. 26). Sirach’s liberal attitude toward the sacrifices appears 
still more clearly in the following chapter (35 [32]). The 
sacrifices are to be observed ‘‘ because of the commandment,” 
but they are of no avail with God unless made by righteous 
men and with willing hearts. On the other hand righteous- 
ness and benevolence are themselves offerings acceptable to 
God. God will not be bribed by gifts and those who offer 
unrighteous sacrifices will be judged in answer to the prayers 
of the poor and helpless whom they have wronged. It is 
evident from all this that there were already legalistic formal- 
ists who made outward observance a cover for unjust lives, 
and we have here the protest and warning, not of a deeply 
religious spirit, but of a man of sound moral sense, against 
the pre-Pharisaic Pharisees of his day, who observed the 
ceremonies but forgot the weightier matters of the law, who 
robbed widows’ houses and made long prayers. 

What deeds, then, do, in Sirach’s view, effect the atone- 
ment of sins? The answer is good deeds in general, with 
special stress upon honoring parents and giving alms to the 
poor. ‘‘He that honors his father shall atone for his sins”’ 
(3: 3). And this is explained as follows: ‘‘ Kindness to thy 
father shall not be forgotten, and in spite of sins thy house 
shall be built up again” (v. 14). The atonement of sins 
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means the revival of prosperity. ‘‘ Water will quench a 
flaming fire, and alms will atone for sins. He that requites 
favors is mindful of that which comes after, and in the time 
of his fall he will find a support” (3: 30-31 [28-29]). ‘ Lay 
up thy treasures according to the commandments of the 
Highest and it shall profit thee more than gold. Shut up 
alms in thy storehouses and it shall deliver thee from every 
misfortune” (29: 11-12; note the idea of a treasury of merit, 
and compare Prov. 19:17). The proposition that alms atone 
for sins means, then, to Sirach simply that if you help others 
in their need they will help you in yours. While the aton- 
ing merit of alms is emphasized, any prudential care with a 
view to future emergencies atones for sins; so even ‘‘he that 
pleases great men shall atone for unrighteousness” (20: 28 
[27])- 

The practical defect of such a view of salvation appears 
not only in its tainting with a selfish motive unselfish deeds, 
but in the insecurity in which it leaves men after all. If 
God’s favor depends upon the ever changing balance of man’s 
deserts, it is just to say with Sirach, ‘‘ Before his death call 
no one happy”’ (11: 28 [26]). Here is a theological defect, 
too, in a view that makes God’s righteousness depend upon 
the exact balance of blessing and deserving, in the life of 
every man. But could Sirach deny that evil sometimes comes 
to the righteous, and good to the wicked? For the answer 
we must look to his treatment of Recompense. 
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Psalm LXXTI. 


PSALM LXXII. 


By Professor THOMAS HILL RICH, 
Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Me. 


I. INTRODUCTION TO THE PSALM. 


The truth of the superscription that makes Solomon the 
author of this psalm, is confirmed by the many figures in it 
drawn from nature; by its geographical range of view; and 
by its proverb-like movement. 

Moreover the absence of arms, and the exploits of war, 
that marks psalms 2, 45, and 110, becomes the offspring of a 
pacific reign. 

Solomon was not like David, a prophet, ahd here makes 
lyrical, rather than prophetic utterances. 

The psalmist muses; and in his musings, with soul up- 
lifted, he makes his request unto God; then straightway, as 
if sure of his desire, enlarges upon its fulfilment. 

The interchange of the passive form of the verb, with the 
imperfect of prediction, suggests this interpretation of the 
psalm. 

In great part the psalm can only be applied to the Messiah. 
Throughout it is capable of such application; and the Jewish 
fathers so applied it from beginning to end. 


II. AN INTERPRETATION OF THE PSALM. 

The psalmist prays, that King Messiah, sitting in judg- 
ment, may decide the causes, that come before him, as God 
decides them; and that he may be enabled to do so, by pos- 
sessing God’s just view of those causes—that is, prays that 
the Spirit of Jehovah, resting upon Messiah, may make him 
of quick discernment in all that pertains to righteousness, 
(according to Is. 11: 2, and foll., and margin of R. V.) 

The psalmist knowing that his request accords with the 
will of God, is confident, that it will be fulfilled, and goes on 
to sing of the good things to come, under Messiah’s reign ; 
and (ver. 2.) thus begins: ‘‘Messiah’s rule will have its 
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source and maintenance in equity, and will vindicate those of 
God’s people who have been brought low by oppression.” 
(Ver. 3.) ‘*The fruit of this just rule will be peace, that 
every salient point of the land will betoken by its fertility.” 
(Ver. 4.) But the psalmist’s view is not limited to Israel; 
and he adds: ‘‘ Pious gentiles crushed by wrong, Messiah 
will lift up and establish; and will bring to glad estate, 
those whom birth would consign to poverty and defenceless- 
ness; and will utterly destroy the man of extortion and 
violence.”” (Ver. 5) ‘‘Therefore men delivered from the 
hand of their enemies, will joyfully serve God, to the end of 
time.” (Ver. 6.) David in 2 Sam. 23: 4, likens Messiah’s 
influence to rain and sunshine upon the tender grass: Solo- 
mon here likens it to plentiful showers descending upon the 
newly mown field, and again covering it with verdure. 
(Ver. 7.) ‘In so favored a time,” sings the psalmist, ‘‘a 
righteous man will thrive; and (since a city finds blessing in 
the welfare of its righteous men, see Prov. 11: 10,) there 
will be abounding prosperity and peace—until the moon 
shall cease to give her light.” (Ver. 8.) The psalmist (Sol- 
omon), again looking heavenward, asks that Messiah’s realm, 
not narrowed by the Mediterranean sea and the river Eu- 
phrates—bounds promised to Abraham (Gen. 15:18, and 
Ex. 23: 31,) and already possessed by Solomon (see 1 Kings 
4: 21,)—the psalmist asks that Messiah’s realm may stretch 
from every sea that might be named, to every other sea; 
from any possible river—to the ends of the earth, that is, 
that it may be universal! (Ver. 9.) The psalmist greets as 
if at hand, the answer to his petition, and his song proceeds: 
‘«Rude men of the wilderness will cower before him, and 
hostile men will hide their faces in the dust; (ver. 10.) rich 
kings from afar will reverently offer unto him due gifts; 
(ver. 11,) even all kings will render homage unto him; a// 
nations will give him willing service.” (Ver. 12.) The 
psalmist sees that such sway of hearts will not be won by the 
strong weapons of a mighty warrior, but by Messiah’s exer- 
cise of loving-kindness to the wretched. Therefore the 
psalmist now entreats of Heaven, that Messiah may show 
compassion on each poor and needy one; and instantly with 
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confidence he sings: ‘‘ Yea, Messiah bring help to de- 
fenceless souls! He will redeem their life from the hand of 
oppressive and violent men; for their life blood is of great 
account with him.” (Ver. 15.) One so rescued is in the 
psalmist’s thought, and he ejaculates: ‘‘Let him so live!” 
then pursues his song: ‘‘Such one will give to his deliverer 
the best of all that he achieves; and will ever pray, that all 
men may see the glory of the same; and his praises will set 
forth continually.” (Ver. 16.) And now the psalmist’s 
would have blessing upon the fruit of the earth!—and lo! 
he sees rich grain-fields stretching away to the very top of 
the mountains round about; where shaken by the wind, 
their tall stalks wave up and down, and rustle like the cedars 
in the dense forests of Lebanon—sees moreover, a multitude 
issuing from the city, its walls having become too narrow for 
its inhabitants—and also useless, since all is now encompassed 
with peace—the psalmist sees men spreading abroad from 
the city, and making glad the solitary place. (Ver. 17.) 
And since land and people will be so blest thereby, the 


psalmist lastly implores, that Messiah’s government may en- 
dure forever! Then quick affirms, that of the zucrease of his 
government there will be no end; and that men will therein 
have joy and gladness; that a// nations will extol the riches 
that dwell with their bountiful Benefactor! 


III. A FREE RENDERING OF THE PSALM. 


[A PsaLm] or SoLomon. 


O! God thy judgment to the king impart ; 
Thy righteousness to him of kingly birth. 
So will he rule Thy people uprightly, 

And Thine afflicted ones with judgment just. 
Mountains then will yield the people peace ; 
And likewise hills—through righteousness. 
He will upraise all who affliction see, 

Will succor them who need inherit— 

And each oppressor crush ! 

So will man fear Thee, long as sun endures ; 
And moon gives light—through every age! 


He will come down like rain on meadow mown ; 
Like showers that water earth—abundantly, 

So in his days a righteous man will bud ; 

And peace be great—till moon shall fail ! 
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Let his dominion stretch from sea to sea ; 

And from each river to—the ends of earth !— 

At sight of him, who in the desert dwell, will crouch ; 

And they who hate him will lick—very dust ! 

The kings of Tarshish and the isles, with offering will requite : 
The kings of Sheba, and of Seba will their gift bring near ; 
Yea, all kings will down before him fall ; 

All nations join them to his service, with, good-will ! 

For he will snatch from ill, the needy suppliant ; 

And him afflicted—that has none to help. 


Let him compassion have on weak and needy ones ! 
Yea, he wz// succor needy souls ; 

From wrong and violence will he redeem their life, 
Nor let their blood be shed for naught. 


Yea, let such one have life !—Then to his He/~er gives he Sheba’s gold ; 
And prays for him continually ! 
All day—will show his praises forth ! 


Be grain abundant in the land !—to mountain top, 
Its fruit will rustle like the trees of Lebanon— 
Men too from city forth will bloom, like lilies of the field ! 


Forever let his name endure !— 

While sun gives light his name will glorious grow! 
And men will blessing find in him ; 

All nations—hail his happiness ! 


IV. NOTES ON PsaALM LXXII. 


Ver. 2. The original of ‘‘judge”’ signifies, to ‘‘ vue” and 
thus points to a time when ruling and judging were functions 
of one and the same person, as is still common in the East. 
(King Solomon appears as judge in 1 Kings 3: 16-28.) But 
the word does not decide whether its ruling and judging is 
just or unjust, and so there is the qualification: ‘with right- 
eousness.”’ 

Instead of ‘«‘Thy poor,” we might render: ‘‘ Thine 
afflicted ;”” which verb coming from the Latin affigere, tells 
of those deprived of riches, friends, influence, of whatever 
would enable them to do great things, and so as it were, 
thrown to the ground. The LXX. represents the Heb, orig., 
by ptochos, which in Luke 16: 20, 22 describes Lazarus. Des- 
titute of resources and rights, such persons may well be 
called—‘‘ poor.” 

‘«« Judgment” at the end of the verse is not derived from 
the verb ‘‘judge’”’ spoken of above; and unlike that implies 
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conformity to right, which my rendering brings out by the 
addition of ‘‘just.”” The orig., of ‘‘judgment” comes from 
the verb shaphat, to erect; to set upright; and is then trans- 
ferred to the just decree, that as it were lifts up the head of 
the innocent, and enables him to stand erect. Samson 
judged Israel forty years; yet not so much in word, as in 
deeds tending to erect the fallen power of the nation. 

Ver. 3. Mountains and hills are characteristic features of 
Palestine, and were carefully tilled ‘to their very top, as ap- 
pears from terraces still visible. 

Ver. 4. Here we have the just judging spoken of above; 
that raises up the down-trodden and makes them secure. 

Again we meet ‘‘afflicted ones” (or, ‘‘the poor”’), but here 
without the limiting pronoun of ver. 2, but still having the 
accessory idea of piety. 

‘‘People” (has not the article as in ver. 3, where the 
chosen people are designated) is here used in the general sense 
of, mankind, and thus the object of the verb is: ‘the afflicted 


of mankind,” or, ‘‘ afflicted persons.” 


The orig., of save, or ‘‘ succor,” signifies: ‘‘to bring into 
a large place,’”’ which in the Heb., is an emblem of deliver- 
ance from straits; and consequent prosperity. (See Ps. 31: 8, 
and 118: 5, and 66: 12.) 

‘‘Children of the needy,” may be said to zxherit poverty; 
and such an unjust government regards as having no rights. 

Ver. 7. The flourish of our versions would direct us to 
the Latin inscription, forere which indicating healthful 
growth is transferred to all sorts of thriving. This borne in 
mind, the word fitly sets forth the Heb. orig., here, which 
tells of putting forth bud, leaf, and blossom; hinting of fruzt 
yielded in its season. In Ps. 92: 12 occur the same subject 
and verb as here, and with the description carried further, it 
reads (literally): ‘*A righteous man—like the palm shall 
bud.”” (The palm is remarkable for its uprightness, grace- 
fulness, and its abundant fruit.) 

‘«Peace”’—in opposition to the disquietude that sin is sure 
to bring—the great peace of them who love God’s law. (See 
Ps. 119: 165.) 

Ver. 8. These are the bounds that Zechariah predicts for 
Messiah’s realm (Zech. g: 10.) 
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Ver. 9. The orig. for ‘‘enemies’”’ tells of breathing out 
hate. Such was the spirit of Saul toward the disciples of the 
Lord, as described in Acts 9: 4. 

Ver. 10. The object of the first verb, and the last verb 
itself, are sacrificial terms. 

Ver. 11. The verb of the first clause is used both for 
‘«doing obeisance”’ to men, and for ‘‘ worship” of God. 

Ver. 12. Is echoed in Job 29: 12. 

Ver. 14. With the same thought as here, it reads in 
Ps. 116: 15; ‘* Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of His saints,” that is, He does not lightly suffer it to come 
about. 

Ver. 15. ‘*Live’’—not merely to retain the breath of life. 
but to have heart and powers alive, (comp. Ps. 22: 26): and 
no longer be the man ‘‘ deprived of means to do great things ;” 
but one able to acquire the choicest wealth. 

Ver. 16. ‘‘Flourish,”’ has not the same orig., as in verse 
7. It refers rather to the flowering of plants, than to that of 
trees. ‘‘Grass,” is here the herb of Gen. 1: 11, and em- 


braces the whole class of plants growing in the field and 
meadow; or, as here—over the earth. The LXX. renders 
it by chortos; which in Matt. 6: 30, includes the lily, that 
springing up in beauty and profusion adorns the plains of 
Palestine. 


Ver. 17. ‘*Continued,”’ is another figure drawn from na- 
ture. It represents a plant putting forth sprouts, and in that 
way multiplying itself. Likewise Messiah’s many manifesta- 
tions of glory, will magnify him in the sight of men. 

‘« Blessed in him,” refers to the patriarchal promises. (See 
Gen. 12: 3; 18:18, and 28:14.) This exalted king being 
himself possessed of felicity—as foretold of Abraham’s prom- 
ised seed—will become the source of blessing to all nations. 

Vers. 18 and 19. This doxology the psalmist may have 
added, to give, as it were, the very words that the nations 
(in ver. 17) use. And this addition may have placed the 
psalm here at the close of the second book of the Psalter. 

Ver. 20. This is no part of the psalm, and relates to the 
whole preceding series, which, notwithstanding psalm 72, 
and a few other exceptions found in it, may still be called 
‘«The prayers of David;”’ for A potiori fit denominatio. 
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DIVISION III. Zhe First Sign in Galilee. 2: 1-12. 
DIVISION IV. Zhe Manifestation in Judea. 2: 13-3: 36. 
DIVISION V. The Manifestation in Samaria. 4: 1-42. 
DIVISION VI. Zhe Second Sign in Galilee. 4: 43-54. 


Part Ill. The Central Manifestation and the Conflict. 
Division I. The Outbreak of Opposition at Jerusalem. § : 1-47. 


§ 1. 5: 1-9. The ‘‘Sign” on the Sabbath. 

§ 2. 5:10-18. The Protests of the ‘‘Jews.” 

§ 3. 5:19-47. The Response of Jesus. 
§ 1. 5: 19-30. The Son and the Father are at One.” 
9 2. 5:31-47. ‘‘ The Father witnesses to the Son.” 
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Division II. The Criszs of Galilean Faith. 6:1-71. 


:1-13. The ‘‘Sign”—the Feeding of the Multitude. 

:14-24. The outcome of the ‘‘ Sign.” 

: 25-40. Colloquy with the People ; ‘‘ the Real Bread.” 

: 41-59. Colloquies with the ‘‘Jews;” ‘‘Eating the Flesh and Blood.” 
: 60-71. The Dark Issue and the Gleam of Light. 


Davision III. Clearer Light and Sharper Conflict at Jerusalem, 7:1-8:59. 


:1-13. The Situation at the Feast of Tabernacles. 
:14-30. ‘‘I teach and come from God.” 

:31-52. The Attempt to Arrest him and its Failure. 
:53-8:11. The Episode of the Adulteress. ] 

:12-30. ‘‘ The Father is always with me.” 

: 31-59. Obey my Word; in it alone is your Salvation.” 


Te We Sho Se 


Division IV. The Formal Breach with the Religious Leaders. 9: 1-10: 42. 


I. 9:1-38. Sight given to a blind man; what comes of it. 
2. 9:39-10:21. ‘The True Leader and the False Ones.” 
3. 10:22-42. The Tumult at the Feast of Dedication. 


Division V.* The Great Sign and tts Issue. 16: 1-57. 


11:1-16. Lazarus’ Death calls Jesus to Bethany. 
11:17-32. The Meeting with the Sisters. 

11: 33-44. The Dead Man restored. 

11:45-57. The Outcome of the ‘ Sign.” 


Division V. 11:1-57. The Great Sign and its Issue. 


REMARK.—Hostility has reached its climax. Jesus has for the time retired before 
it. But he comes forth again. Love calls him forth. Love inspires the wonderful deed of 
power which is to mark the height of his glorification in the sphere of ministry and the 
beginning of his glorification in the sphere of suffering. 


$1. Chapter 11: 1-16. 


The Scripture Material: 


1) Vs. 1, 2, Lazarus of Bethany is sick—the brother of Martha and of the 
Mary who anointed the Lord’s feet. 

2) vs. 3,4. When word is brought from the sisters, Jesus remarks, His 
sickness will glorify God in bringing glory to God’s Son. 

3) v. 5. Jesus loved the brother and his sisters. 

4) vs. 6,7. And so, on receiving the message, he stays there two days 
and then calls his disciples to return with him into Judea. 

5) v. 8. They reply, Why return where the ‘‘ Jews” recently all but 
stoned you? 

6) vs. 9, 10. He responds, Through the twelve hours of daylight one walks 
without stumbling ; only in the darkness of night does he stumble. 


* The outline of the ‘‘ Division” which is now to be studied is given in advance. 
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7) v.11. Afterwards he adds, I am going to awaken Lazarus from sleep. 


8) vs. 12,13. The disciples, unaware that by sleep he meant death, reply 
that sleep is what Lazarus needs. 

9) vs. 14,15. Jesus says Lazarus is dead and it is best for your faith that 
I was absent, but let us go now. 

10) v. 16. Thomas Didymus says, Come on and we will die with him. 


2. Lazarus’ Death calls Jesus to Bethany: The sisters 
of Lazarus, Jesus’ friend, living in Bethany of Judea, send 
word that he is sick. Jesus loves this family, and having 
declared that the outcome of this sickness was to be the 
glorifying of God in the Son of God, waits two days and then 
calls his disciples to return to Judea. He replies to their fear 
of violent treatment by saying, ‘‘In the daylight men are 
able to walk without stumbling. While my time for ministry 
continues, I can securely labor anywhere;’’ and then adds, 
‘‘T am going to awake Lazarus from sleep.’’ The disciples 
are still reluctant, ignorant that he means that Lazarus is 
dead, until he tells them plainly and says, ‘‘ For the sake of 
your faith, which needs to be strengthened, I am glad that I 
was not there. But come now.” Thomas therefore says, 
‘«We may as well go and at least die with him.” 


. Re-examination of the Material : 


1. Words and Phrases: 


1) Not unto death (v. 4), i. e. death is not the real and final outcome. 


2) he abode (v.6), why? (a) that Lazarus’ death might be undoubted, (b) to test the 
sisters’ faith, (c) to finish his work in Perea, (d) to receive the divine instruction 
and authorization ? 


3) two days, (a) if it took the message one day to come to him, and (b) he waited two 
days, and (c) it took him one day to return, and (d) when he arrived Lazarus had 
been dead four days (v. 39), (e) Lazarus had died while the message was on its 
way to Jesus. 


4) the day (v.9), the physical day an illustration of man’s opportunity to do life’s 
work, 


5) wadk, i. e. * live and labor.” 

6) stumbleth not, i. e. ‘is not hindered from doing his task.” 

7) light ts not in him (v. 10), i. e. he is not self-sufficient beyond his appointed time. 
8) for your sakes (v. 15), i. e. from the point of view of benefit to you. 


2. Connections of Thought : 
1) The sisters therefore, etc. (v. 3), i.e. (a) the act of Mary (v. 2), occurring later and 


known to all, (b) throws light backward upon the intimate relations that existed 
between this family and Jesus, and (c) in view of these relations, therefore, etc. 
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2) but for the glory of God, etc. (v. 4), i.e. (a) the real purpose is seen in its being a 
means to bring glory to God, (b) which is manifested in the glorifying of God’s Son, 
(c) by the miracle which he is to perform and the outcome of it. 

3) now Jesus loved, etc. (v. 5), is this remark made (a) to show why Jesus returned to 
Judea (v. 7), or (b) to show why he waited two days, or (c) to guard against the sus- 
picion (from v. 6) of indifference on Jesus’ part? 

4) when therefore, etc. (v.6), is this (a) he loved them and (b) ¢herefore delayed, (c) it was 
a sign of love to delay, (d) in order to test their faith, etc ?—or (a) the sickness was 
a means to glorify God (v. 4), (b) therefore (though he loved them) in order that it 
might most fully glorify God, *‘ he abode,” etc. ?—or (a) because it was for God’s 
glory, and (b) because he loved them, (c) ¢herefore (after waiting two days), he re- 
turned to Judea (v. 7)? 

5) Jesus answered, etc. (vs. 9, 10), note the answer, (a) do you fear that my work will 
come to an untimely end (v. 8) ? (b) remember that as long as God has appointed me 
to work, he will safely guide me, (c) that only when this season ends, will my work 
be hindered, (d) he was aware that God’s time was still continuing and that he 
would be protected. 

6) the disciples therefore, etc. (v. 12), i.e. (a) because they misunderstood Jesus, and 
(b) because they were seeking pretexts for dissuading him from the return, (c) they 
therefore said, etc. 

7) to the intent that, etc. (v. 15), i. e. (a) Jesus was glad that he was away when Lazarus 
died, (b) in view of the benefit to the disciples, (c) which would come to them 
through the development of their faith in Jesus, (d) a development which would be 
most effectively accomplished by the turn affairs had taken. 

8) nevertheless, etc., i.e. (a) though I was absent when he died, and (b) this absence is 

to benefit your faith, (c) s¢¢// it is necessary for us to go to him. 


3. Historical Points : 


1) Were but now seeking, etc. (v. 8), (a) cf. 10: 22-42; (b) light on the length of the 
sojourn in this region? 

2) that we may die (v. 16), (a) note that the disciples recognize the bitter hostility in 

Judea, (b) their feeling of the hopelessness of the cause, (c) light upon their devo- 

tion to Jesus. 


4. Geographical Points : 


1) Bethany (v. 1), (a) cf. Lk. 10: 38, (b) consider possibility that this may have been 
the present residence but not the original home of this family, i. e. ‘of Bethany 
(sprung) /rom the village, etc., (c)did Jesus’ intimacy with them date from a former 
residence in Galilee ? 

2) Judea again (v. 7), (a) they are in Perea at present; (b) note that it is ‘‘ Judea,” not 

** Jerusalem,”’ which is mentioned ; why ? 


5. Manners and Customs: 


Twelve hour's, etc. (v. 9), (a) how does this statement bear on the method of reckoning 
time in this Gospel ? (b) cf. 1:39; 4: 6, 52. 


6. Comparison of Material : 


1) On this family at Bethany compare Luke 10: 38 in respect to (a) names, (b) indivi- 
dual characteristics. 


2) On Thomas (v. 16), cf. Mt. 10:3; Mk. 3:18; Lk. 6:15. 


7. Literary Data: 


1) Lord (v. 2), for the use and meaning of this word in this Gospel, cf. 4:1 and note. 
2) Thomas called Didymus (v. 16), significance of this peculiar designation. 
3) Consider the marks of an eyewitness in these verses, e. g. in 5 and 6, etc. 


8. Review: 


The student may review the work done in 1 and 2 by the aid of this re-examination. 
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4. Religious Teaching : The events of life must be measured 
from other and higher points of view than the present and the 
visible. That was a superficial view of this event which saw in it 
only the immediate distress—a view not inspired by the deepest love 
for man. God's glory and the disciples’ faith are truer moments in 
the estimate of it, and their presence in the mind of Jesus clearly 
manifests his understanding of its higher significance and his desire 
that we share his nobler apprehension. 


$2, Chapter 11: 17-32. 
1. The Scripture Material: 


1) V.17. Jesus arrives and finds that Lazarus was buried four days 
before. 


2) vs. 18, 19. As Bethany is near Jerusalem, many ‘‘ Jews” have come to 
comfort the sisters. 


3) vs. 20-22. Hearing of his arrival, Martha meets him, leaving Mary at 
home, and says, Lord if you had been here, he would not have died, 
and even now I know that God will answer your requests. 


4) vs. 23, 24. Jesus replies, He will rise again. She answers, Yes, in the 
final resurrection. 


5) vs. 25-27. He says, I am the resurrection and the life ; a believer who 
even dies shall live, and the living that believe shall never die. Do you 
believe this? She answers, I believe that you are the Christ to come. 


6) vs. 28-30. Then she goes and tells Mary privately that the Master is 
calling her, whereon she quickly seeks him outside the village where he 
met Martha. 


7) VS. 31, 32. With the ‘‘ Jews” who are consoling her at home and think 
that she is seeking the tomb to weep there, she finds Jesus, falls at his 
feet, and says, Lord if you had been here, he would not have died. 


2. The Meeting with the Sisters: Jesus arrives after 
Lazarus has been buried four days. Martha meets him with 
the remark, ‘‘This would not be so, had you been here. 
But your power with God can avail even now.’ When Jesus 
promises resurrection to her brother, she understands it only 
of the final resurrection, but he adds, ‘‘ 1 embody the elements 
of life and therefore of the resurrection. Those who believe 
in me, living or dead, die only to live forever.” Drawing 
from her the confession that he was to her the Christ with all 
the meaning of that name, he sends her for Mary, who has 
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remained at home. Mary, attended by ‘‘ Jews,” friends who 
had come over from Jerusalem, near by, to comfort the 
sisters, hastens away, as they think, to weep at the tomb, but 
really to meet Jesus. She falls before him, saying, ‘‘ He 
would not have died, if you had been here.” 


3. Re-examination of the Material: 
1, Words and Phrases : 


1) He found (v. 17), by what means ? 

2) Jews (v. 19), i. e. (a) religious leaders, (b) not all in sympathy with ii (c) light on 
the social position of the family. 

3) still sat (v. 20), (a) lit., ** was still sitting,’ (b) was she ignorant of his arrival ? 

4) ask (v. 22), used of human petitions, (b) note her conception of Jesus and his relation 
to God. 

5) resurrection (v. 24), i. e. of the body. 

6) dast day, the final consummation of all things. 


7) 1 have believed (v.27), i.e. I accepted once and have ever remained firm in the 
belief. 


8) secretly (v. 28), to avoid letting the “‘ Jews” know it. 
9) weep (v. 31), cf. margin. 


Connections of Thought : 


1) Martha therefore, etc. (v. 20), i. e. (a) Jesus was coming, (b) ‘‘ Jews’’ were present, 
(c) the latter were not in sympathy with him, (d) ¢herefore Martha did not wait for 
him to reach the house but went to him. 


2) Martha therefore said, etc. (v. 21), i. e. (a) since Jesus had come, (b) after Lazarus 
had died, (c) therefore she said, (d) this would not have happened, etc., (e) is there 
any reproach in her mind ? 


3) and even now, etc. (Vv. 22), i. e. (a) you would have saved him, had you been here, 
(b) and, more than that, I know that you always have power with God, (c) implying 
either (1) your power to save him may be exercised even now, or (2) I know even 
now, in spite of your absence and failure to help us here, you are God’s favored 
one. 


4) Jesus said . . . Lam, etc. (vs. 25, 26), i. e. (a) v. 23 (ambiguous) he shall rise, (b) 
v. 24 (Martha’s narrow view) yes, at the end of time, like every other good Israelite, 
(c) he replies, (1) time has nothing to do with it (7am), (2) resurrection is wherever 
I am, (3) (a deeper fact still) life is wherever I am, (4) so there can be no death where 
Iam, (5) they who are dead (like Lazarus) at once rise again to life, (6) if they believe 
in me, (7) and they who live (like you), (8) live without dying, (9) if they believe in 
me, (10) is this your creed ? 

5) she satth unto him, etc. (v. 27) i. e. (a) this is my creed, (b) if it is involved in my 
firm belief maintained from long ago, (c) that thou art the Christ, (d) with all the 
power and authority which the Christ is to have. 


Manners and Customs: 


1) Fifteen furlongs (v. 18), note a measure of length (stadzum). 
2) to console them (v. 19), observe Jewish and oriental methods of giving consolation 
to mourners. 


4. Comparison of Material : 


1) Resurrection at the last day (v. 24), look up Jewish ideas of the Resurrection. 
2) Compare Luke 10: 38 sqq. with this passage, noting the portraiture of Martha and 
Mary given in each, and their harmony. 
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5. Literary Data: 


1) Bethany was, etc. (v. 18), (a) note past tense of verb, (b) light on date of this gospel, 
(c) was it written after Bethany and Jerusalem were destroyed ? 


2) Gather (a) the characteristic words, (b) marks of an eyewitness. 
6. Review: 


The help afforded by the study just carried on may be applied in a review of points 1 
and 2. 


4. Religious Teaching: /esws the Christ is, and therefore to 
believe in Him ts to enter into His life—a life which cannot know 
death. With Him there is no future which ts not essentially 
present. Every element, therefore, which ts essential to life, 
abides far above and apart from death's disfiguring and destroy- 
ing touch. 


$ 3. Chapter 11: 33-44. 


The Scripture Material : 
1) Vs. 33, 34. Jesus is deeply moved to see them all weeping and asks 
where he is laid ; they answer, Come and see. 


2) vs. 35-37. Jesus weeps. The ‘‘ Jews” say, How he loved him ; others 
add, Could not he who gave the blind sight have kept this man from 
death ? 


3) vs. 38-40. Jesus, with deep emotion, comes to the cave-tomb, bids 
them remove the stone from it, and, when Martha says No, he has been 
dead four days, he replies, I said that, if you believed, you would see 
God’s glory. 

4) vs. 41, 42. The stone removed, Jesus looks up and says, Father, for 
thine answer I thank thee ; I knew thy constant willingness to hear me, 
but, that the multitude about me might believe, I said it. 


5) vs. 43-45. Then he loudly calls Lazarus forth, and, bound with the 
grave-clothes, he comes forth. Jesus says, Take them off and release 
him. 


2. Lazarus Restored to Life: The loud wailing of the 
company arouses in Jesus overpowering indignation which 
expresses itself in a shudder. With tears falling from his 
face he seeks the tomb. Some of the ‘‘ Jews” remark on 
his love for Lazarus; others wonder why so famous a wonder- 
worker as he did not keep him from dying. Again deeply 
moved, Jesus bids them take off the stone, and when Martha 
objects because corruption must already have set in, he says, 
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‘‘Remember, if you believe you shall see God’s glory.” 
Jesus, while claiming a constant communion of sympathy 
with the Father, publicly gives thanks for His favor, in order 
that the crowd, thus hearing his words, may, when the deed 
is done, have every reason to believe in his own Divine mission. 
Then he calls Lazarus forth, and, as he appears, has his 
grave-bands removed that he may walk freely. 


3. Re-examination of the Material : 
1. Words and Phrases : 


1) Groaned (v. 33), i. e. was indignant (cf. marg.), (a) at his divine spirit for its impulse 
to exert its power, i. e. “‘ sternly checked his spirit,” or (b) at the weepers, who were 
many of them only professionally active, (c) at their false views of death, or (d) at 
the triumph of evil manifested in this death. 


2) in the spirit, i.e. in the depths of his being. 

3) was troubled, (a) cf. marg., (b) perhaps the external form of his inward feeling, i. e. 
shuddered.” 

4) wept (v. 35), (a) i. e. “‘ tears fell from him,” not “ wailed,” as in v. 33,(b) why did he 
weep (1) was it real grief at the loss, or (2) sympathy with their grief? 

5) thou heardest me (v. 41), does this imply a prayer? when? cf. v. 4. 


6) and J knew that, etc. (v. 42), shall a pause be made after v. 41, and v. 42 follow asa 
word to the disciples ? 


7) J said it, what, (a) the prayer, or (b) the thanksgiving of v. 416 ? 
2. Connections of Thought: 


1) But some of them said, etc. (v. 37), observe their argument, (a) he is sorry that Laza- 
rus is dead, (b) his tears show that he is helpless in the presence of death, (c) yet he 
gave the blind man sight, (d) why could he not have kept this man from dying, (e) 
did he really give the blind man sight? 

2) Jesus therefore again, etc. (v. 38), i. e. is it (a) because of the manifestation of grief, 
and of doubt or hostility just witnessed, (b) therefore he was again indignant ? 

3) Jesus saith, etc. (v. 40), i. e. (a) Martha was unwilling to have the corruptible body 
revealed, (b) this showed that she was without hope of any immediate deed of 
power (cf, the light thrown by this fact on v, 22), (c) Jesus recalls to her mind (1) 
what he had said in v. 4, (2) his emphasis on her believing his words in vs. 25, 26. 

4) Study the line of thought in vs. 41, 42, (a) the stone is removed, (b) no sign of cor- 
ruption is perceptible, (c) Jesus’ faith is thereby manifestly indicated, (d) he publicly 
utters a thanksgiving, (e) after a pause, (f) lest some might think that he had been 
in doubt about the answer, ‘g) he says (1) I, for my part, knew, etc., (2) but I uttered 
the thanksgiving on account of the crowd, (3) that when this miracle had been per- 
formed, (4) they might be certain that I, conscious beforehand of my fellowship 
with Thee, (5) was really sent from Thee. 


Manners and Customs: 
Note (a) the place of burial, etc., (b) light thrown on the social position of the family. 


4. Literary Data: 
Note the marks of an eyewitness in this section, e. g. vs. 33, 44. 


5. Review: 


The student may review points 1 and 2 with the results of this re-examination. 
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4. Religious Teaching: Zhe sympathy of Jesus with the 
sorrow of his friends is inseparably associated with his indignation 
against the power of evil which ts the occasion of that sorrow. It 
1s, accordingly, a sympathy both deep and discriminating, going down 
to the source, but not confounding suffering and sin. It ts power- 
ful as well, for it ts the sympathy of one who not only knows what 
sin has done, but who can and does conquer sin in the most terrible 
of its visible emblems—death. 


$4. Chapter 11: 45-57. 


The Scripture Material: 
1) Vs. 45, 46. While the ‘‘ Jews,” friends of Mary, there believe on him, 
others go and tell the Pharisees. 


2) vs. 47, 48. Thereupon chief priests and Pharisees gather and in council 
recognize that their leaving him alone to work such signs will draw all 
men to him and the Romans will overthrow the nation. 


3) vs. 49, 50. The high priest Caiaphas says, You do not understand how 
it itis best for you, to save the nation from ruin, that one man die for 
the people. 


4) vs. 51,52. These words are prophetic of Jesus’ death, which was on 
behalf of the nation and of all the dispersed children of God. 


5) v. 53, Thereupon they plan to put him to death. 
6) v. 54. Then Jesus retires secretly with his disciples to Ephraim. 


7) vs. 55,56. As the Passover approaches, many come to Jerusalem to 
purify themselves, and they look for Jesus questioning whether he will 
come to the feast. 


8) v.57. The authorities have commanded that whoever knows where he 
is shall tell it, that he may be seized. 


2. The Outcome of the “Sign:” The ‘‘ Jews” visiting 
Mary are convinced by the ‘‘sign,” but others report it to 
the Pharisees. Priests and Pharisees unite in a council 
meeting, at which fault is found with the inactivity of the 
authorities, while Jesus is likely to win the nation to his side 
by such deeds and thus provoke a conflict with Rome which 
will lose to the nation and the religious leaders what rights 
they still retain. Caiaphas, the high priest, ridicules their 
hesitation and stupidity in not clearly seeing that ‘‘ the best 
thing for them is to sacrifice Jesus for the welfare of the 
people ”—advice which is unconsciously but really prophetic 
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of the purpose realized in Jesus’ death which was to save and 
unite God’s children everywhere. So they vote to have him 
killed. But Jesus goes into retirement at Ephraim, and as 
the mandate had gone forth that all who knew should give 
information leading to his capture, people coming up to the 
approaching Passover keep discussing whether he is likely to 
come up to the feast. 


3. Re-examination of the Material : 


1. Words and Phrases : 
1) Which came to Mary (v. 45), (a) lit., ‘the ones coming,” (b) i. e. the whole company 
believed, (c) why is Mary specified ? 
2) some of them (v. 46), i. e. some of the ** Jews,’’ not Mary’s friends, 
3) told them, etc., with any malicious design? 


4) chief priests (v. 47), (a) i. e. Sadducees, (b) unite with Pharisees, (c) are the religious 
officials. 


5) that year (v. 49), i. e. his career as high priest included that year. 


6) ye . . for you (v. 50), (a) i. e. for you (Pharisees) on the council who are temporiz- 
ing, (b) light on the divided feeling. 


7) the children of God (v. 52), are these (a) the dispersed Israelites, or (b) any who by 
faith reveal their sonship to God ? 
2. Connections of Thought: 
1) And the Romans, etc. (v. 48), i.e. (a) if all believe in him, they will raise a revolt, 
(b), and so give reason to the Romans for abolishing our privileges. 


2) they sought therefore, etc. (v. 56), i. e. (a) because Jesus had hidden himself, (b) and 
orders had been given to apprehend him, (c) therefore they sought him, (d) what 
was the spirit of their search ? 


3) had given commandment, etc. (v. 57), i. e. (a) Jesus had disappeared, (b) the authori- 
ties wished to seize him in his retirement, (c) therefore they commanded that his 
hiding place be made known. 


3. Manners and Customs: 
1) a council (v. 47), (a) i. e. a meeting of the Sanhedrin, (b) cf. note on 7: 32, (c) note the 
voting and the edict, vs. 53, 57. 
2) high priest (v. 49), recall his functions and position. 
3) to purify themselves (v. 55), note this custom and its significance. 


4. Historical Points : 

1) Cataphas (v. 49), look up his history. 

2) Study the action of the council ; 
(a) compare the ineffectual action of 7 : 32-52, 
(6) note the intervening period of vacillation and inaction, 
(c) observe the definite policy here resolved upon (v. 53), 
(d@) consider their first move (v. 57). 

3) Study the action of Jesus ; 
(a) the previous retirement and the reason for it (10 : 22-42), 
(d) the immediate reason for return to Judea, 
(c) the desire for secrecy in doing this deed of power (vs. 20, 28, 30), 
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(@) the purpose frustrated (vs. 31, 36), 
(e) the acceptance of the public test by Jesus, 
(/) the result of the whole affair, 
(1) trace the development of faith, 
(2) trace the growth of hostility and its outcome, 
(g) Jesus’ recognition from the first of the ultimate purpose (result) of the deed 
(v. 4). 
(4) the purpose of Jesus’ retirement. 
5. Geographical Points: 
Ephraim (v. 54), its position and surroundings. 
6. Comparison of Material : 


Consider the absence of any narrative of this deed in the Synoptical Gospels: 

1) Is it in essence more notable than the raisings from the dead recorded by the 
synoptics ? 

2) Does it take its importance largely from its time, place and influence upon the life 
of Jesus? 


3) Is this time, place and influence relatively more important in the plan of this Gospel 
than in that of the Synoptical Gospels? 


7. Literary Data: 


Sum up in this place: 
1) the characteristic phrases and peculiarities of style in this chapter, 


; 2) the marks of an eyewitness—note the brusque manner of Caiaphas, and cf. Josephus 
B. J. 2:8, 14. 


8. Review: 


With the material which has been worked out on the above re-examination the stu- 
dent may review as before points 1 and 2. 


4. Religious Teaching: There are two things in this episode 
of Cataphas which have been united, (1) a divine principle, (2) the 
use of this principle in the interests of selfishness and malice to 
destroy the innocent. God accepts the principle and acts upon it. 
But he brands with shame and contempt the selfish spirit that 
essayed to use it. Not Caiaphas, who schemed, but Jesus, who sub- 
mitted, ts glorified. You cannot manipulate God's truth for sel- 
jish ends and hope to prosper thereby. 
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Biblical Notes. 


Biblical Motes. 


Studying the Bible in its Books. No one who has tried to study the Bible 
merely in selected passages has ever found half the richness and beauty in the 
Sacred Volume until he has gone on to the investigation of the Bible by books. 
The study of one book of it as a whole, by itself, has proved to be of wonder- 
ful interest. The Rev. Dr. J. B. Young of Kansas City, Mo., has published a 
model book-study of this sort, on the Epistle to the Philippians. He has pre- 
faced the work with an introduction from which the following extracts are 
made: ‘‘ The Bible becomes a new volume, and each particular book in the 
sacred canon gives forth new meaning to him who pursues such methods as I 
have been hinting at in this note. Most of the books of Scripture are suscep- 
tible of clear, striking, structural analysis which one may easily retain in mind, 
and with the outline, the general significance and inner message of the book 
itself. For example, what new vitality and system appear in the first book of 
the Bible when one finds out that the book is built on six great pillars, each 
pillar a name, and each name connected with some pivotal fact or principle in 
human history—Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph. When the 
localities connected with these names have been fixed on the map and in mind ; 
when the journeys have been followed until they are indelibly printed on the 
memory; when the adventures, traits, words, and deeds of these patriarchal 
characters have been pondered, and their relation to each other and to the 
work of redemption has been outlined—then what a new book Genesis be- 
comes! For all time and to all eternity in its plan, scope, and significance, it 
assumes a new guise and takes on fresh power, and is transformed into a 
scriptural landmark that can never be lost sight of. The difference between 
such a method as this and the ordinary way, if any plan at all is followed, of 
reading Genesis through, and noting here and there perhaps some scattered 
incidents and making now and then some homiletical comment, is almost 
measureless. The preacher who will take up Genesis after this fashion, and 
seek to master the book—not to get a sermon out of it, not to find a text in it, 
not to gather homiletical matter, but with the definite aim of finding out the 
drift, meaning, structure, and aim of the book itself—will find, after a while, 
scores of sermons efflorescing, scores of sermon-plans crystallizing and vital- 
izing, hosts of stimulating thoughts flocking through his brain and crying for 
utterance.” 


The Best Books on Revelation. Professor A. B. Davidson, the learned 
and brilliant biblical scholar has been answering an inquiry as to the best com- 
mentaries on the book of Revelation in the Exposztory Times. The substance 
of his reply is as follows: ‘‘ Every commentary on the Revelation contains a 
theory of the book, and these theories are as numerous as the stars, and as far 
away from one another as the poles. Without fear one may say that good 
books on the Seven Churches are Trench, Marcus Dods and Plumptre. Not 
very profound but useful practical lectures on the Revelation are those of 
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Vaughan (of the Temple); more thoughtful, though more complicated with 
theory, are those of Fred D. Maurice (who is what is called a preterist). Dr. 
Milligan’s books, both his Commentary (Pop. Comm. on N. T., edited by 
Schaff), and in the Exfosztor’s Bible, contain a great deal of excellent hom- 
iletical and practical matter, often very felicitously expressed. His theory of 
the Revelation, however, reduces it to one huge commonplace, in which every- 
thing distinctive disappears, and all the great figures—Jerusalem, Babylon, 
big beast and little beast—have ultimately very much the same meaning, the 
whole of them more or less being figurative expressions of the idea that the 
Church degenerates and becomes secularized and worldly—an idea which, 
perhaps, does not appear in the Apocalypse at all, except in a modified form 
in the Epistles to the Churches. As a repertory of opinion, ancient and mod- 
ern, the Commentary of the late Archdeacon Lee of Dublin, in the Speaker's 
Bivle, is exceedingly useful. The great work of E. B. Elliott Hor@ Afpoc- 
alyptic@, 4 vols., 1862, is an exceedingly entertaining book, full of learning 
and interesting historical illustrations, and embellished with cuts of seals and 
other things, among them portraits of the ‘‘horsemen” from the Euphrates. 
The book is strongly anti-papal, and of course is based upon the historical or 
continuous system of interpretation, which finds in the Apocalypse a history 
of the Church and the world in hieroglyphs. This system of interpretation 
now finds little favor, and Elliott’s book, though diverting still, has lost its for- 
mer prestige. ‘The little work of Simcox (Cambridge Bible for Schools, 1890) 
comes nearer to the prevailing modern view of the meaning of the Apocalypse 
perhaps than any other.” 


Paul’s Thorn in the Flesh. Dr. Matheson in his ‘‘ Spiritual Development 
of St. Paul” makes a fresh examination of the evidence which is offered in ex- 
planation of this mysterious affliction and comes to the conclusion with which 
most students of the subject coincide that it was a malady of the eyes, probably 
at first total blindness which was afterwards mitigated. A peculiarly interest- 
ing feature of the present discussion is the explanation which Dr. Matheson 
gives of Paul’s extraordinary reserve and mysteriousness in speaking of this 
trouble. In writing to friends who were in hearty sympathy with him he 
would not, it seems, feel compelled to be so reticent as to the particular form 
of the disease. But, asour writer remarks, at the time Paul wrote these enig- 
matic statements, he had come to glory in this ‘‘thorn of the flesh.” He did 
not want his fellow men to think that his had been a special case. He wanted 
them to feel that they too might triumph over their calamities and might have 
no temptation to say, ‘‘ Paul had quite a different trial from me.” As it was, 
each sufferer might have a chance of believing that the apostle’s thorn had 
been his own. Another striking thing about Dr. Matheson’s treatment is 
that he connects with this experience passages ,in Paul’s Epistles which are 
seldom, if ever, thought of in this connection. The passages are (1) 2 Cor. 
4:4 ‘‘the god of this world hath blinded the minds of them which believe not 
lest the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, should 
shine unto them.” Paul’s thought is that the world and natural objects stand 
in the way of man's seeing Christ. They must be eclipsed. The world must 
be crucified. The allusion is to the eclipse of his natural world in order to 
spiritual vision. (2) 2 Cor. 4:17, 18, ‘tour light affliction . . . . worketh 
forus . ... glory, when we look not to the things which are seen but to 
the things which are not seen” etc. His calamity had really revealed a 
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brighter sunshine than the light which it had put out. Thus any man whose 
gaze is rivetted on the seen, if that be taken away through any cause, may 
thereby realize a higher life. 


Some New Interpretations of Pauline Passages. This book of Dr. Math- 
eson’s has many original and impressive interpretations of difficult passages in 
Paul’s Epistles. Some of the most interesting are here given. 

(1) ‘‘ Born out of due time.” 1 Cor. 75:8. As for this phrase which Paul 
applied to himself, instead of saying—as most commentators infer that he 
said—that he was born too late i. e., to see the historical Christ and receive 
the apostleship at His hands, Paul means that he has been born too soon, has 
come into the work of the Gospel with ideas, conceptions and purposes in rela- 
tion to the Gospel which put him in advance of his contemporaries. ‘‘ He had 
been called to a solitary privilege—the privilege of recognizing the fact that 
the Gentile was equal to the Jew; and he expressed at once the dignity and 
the loneliness of the position by declaring that Christ had been revealed to 
him as to ‘one born out of due time.’”” Such is Dr. Matheson’s striking view 
of this passage. 

(2) ‘* We have known Christ after the flesh,” 2 Cor. 5:16. The common 
interpretation relegates it to the period of Saul of Tarsus, when he believed in 
a physical Messiah. But would Paul, in looking back from a Christian stand- 
point, have been likely to have dignified with the name of Christian knowledge, 
his original reverence for the Jewish Messiah, would he have honored his former 
unregenerate worship of the national ideal by calling it knowing Jesus of 
Nazareth ?—that he should have thought of only a difference in degree not in 
kind? No, he is speaking of an early Christianity which he had once held but 
now abandons—a time when he believed that a man must be circumcized to be 
a Christian. If this interpretation is correct, it reveals an important element 
in Paul’s spiritual development, that he did not emerge all at once from Juda- 
ism. While he rose above the law into the faith of Abraham, he still believed 
that the blessings of the faith of Abraham should come through the door of 
circumcision. Another passage which corroborates this interpretation is Gal. 
5:11, If I yet preach circumcision, why do I yet suffer persecution? The 
conditional clause, ‘‘if I yet” etc., is usually thought to refer to his uncon- 
verted days when he defended Judaism against Christianity. But remember 
that the earliest Christianity which he is supposed to have combatted did not 
oppose but rather maintained circumcision. More than that he, as Saul of 
Tarsus, was never a preacher in any true sense. He was a statesman. His 
office of preaching was reserved for his Gospel life and this passage refers to 
that early Christian epoch through which he passed when he too believed and 
proclaimed the necessity of circumcision. 
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Seneral Notes and Notices. 


General Dotes and Notices, 


The Summer School of Ethics tou which attention was called in a recent 
number will be held, according to later announcements, for six weeks begin- 
ning July 1st, at Plymouth, Mass. We give the detailed statement, as cor- 
rected, of the work in Comparative Religions : 

‘Professor Toy will offer a general course of eighteen lectures extending 
through the six weeks, treating the history, aims, and method of the science 
of History of Religions, and illustrating its principles by studies in the laws 
of religious progress with examples drawn from the chief ancient religions. 
Among the topics will be the Classification of Religions; Conceptions of the 
Deity ; Religion and Superstition ; Sacrifice and the Priesthood; the Idea of 
Sin; Religion and Philosophy; Religion and Ethics; Sacred Books; Relig- 
ious Reformers and Founders. The provisional scheme for the special courses 
is as follows: Buddhism, Professor M. Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University ; 
The Babylonian-Assyrian Religion, Professor M. Jastrow, University of 
Pennsylvania; /s/am, Professor G. F. Moore, Andover Theological Seminary ; 
The Greek Religion, Professor B. I. Wheeler, Cornell University; The Old 
Norse Relégion, Professor G. L. Kittredge, Harvard University; The Lac 
Religion of the Middle Age, W. W. Newell, Editor of the American /Jour- 
nal of Folklore. There will be aset of Sunday evening lectures, in which 
the position of various religious bodies, Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish, will 
be expounded by prominent members of these bodies.” Professor. H. C. 
Adams, 1602 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., will supply fuller information to 
any who may desire it. 


The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis held its annual meeting at 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., on Thursday, June 4, at 2p.m. The 
following papers, among others, were read: ‘‘ Deliver us from evil,” in the 
Syriac Versions of the Lord’s Prayer, by Dr. I. H. Hall; Tatian and the Acta 
Pilati, by Prof. J. R. Harris; The probable use of the First Gospel by Luke, 
by Prof. E. Y. Hincks ; J E in the Middle Books of the Pentateuch, Analysis 
of Exod. 1-7, and 13-19., by Rev. B. W. Bacon; Deuteronomy and the Wis- 
dom Books, by Dr. Gustav Gottheil; The counsel of Balaam, by Dr. J. A. 
Paine; Isaian Chips, by Rev. W. H. Cobb; Josephus and the Old Testament 
Canon, by Dr. B. Pick; Were the Rechabites Kenites? by Prof. G. F. Moore. 


In the recent death of Rev. E. Cowley, D. D., biblical study in America 
loses an earnest and conservative writer. Some of his contributions have 
appeared in the SrupenT. He devoted much attention to Egyptology, 
Assyriology and other lines of research connected with the Bible. Several 
books published anonymously by T. Whittaker of New York were written by 
him. ‘‘Jacob and Japheth, or Bible Growth and Religion from Abraham to 
David” andarecent book entit:ed ‘‘The Writers of Genesis, and Related 
Topics” are his chief writings concerned particularly with Biblical History 
and Criticism. 
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Cornell University is soon to make provision for the study of the Semitic 
languages by the appointment of a professor in this department. 


A new homiletic journal has been established in England and is republished 
in this country. It is called The Preacher's Magazine. Some important 
features of the new enterprise are short exegetical and theological articles and 
a special sermon each month. Rev. Mark Guy Pearse is the editor. The 
American publisher is Mr. W. B. Ketcham New York. The subscription price 
is $1.50 a year. 


The spring meeting of the American Oriental Society was held at Boston 
Friday and Saturday May 15th and 16th. A large number of papers were 
presented. Among them the following are of interest to Bible students: The 
Order of Words in the Hebrew portions of Daniel by Mr. J. H. Breasted ; 
Comparison of Assyrian, Hebrew and Phenician proper names by Mr. G. A. 
Reisner ; Where was Zoroaster’s Native Place? by Prof. A. V. W. Jackson; 
Accounts of Creation in the Maha-Bharata, by Prof. E. W. Hopkins; The 
Pheenician Pantheon, by Mr. A. A. Berle. The most important matter of 
business transacted was the change in the society's time of meeting. Hence- 
forth one meeting a year will be held during Easter week and it will extend 
over a large part of the week. 


A paper was also read at this meeting by Professor Lyon on the Harvard 
Semitic Museum which has just been opened and the members of the society 
were permitted to inspect the new and important collections there gathered. 
It will be remembered that the Museum was established by a gift of $10,000 
by Mr. J. H. Schiff. During the past year Professor Lyon has been collecting 
materials for it and on the 13th of May last it was opened with appropriate 
ceremonies. Among the varied contents of the Museum are 150 original 
Babylonian tablets mostly of the sixth century, 65 stone seals, Hebrew, Syriac 
and Arabic manuscripts and coins, about a thousand photographs of Semitic 
and Oriental natural scenery, ruins, buildings and costumes. There are also 
casts of many of the finest Assyrian bas-reliefs from the ninth to the seventh 
centuries, of the Phenician Eshmunazar inscription, of the Siloam inscription 
and others. 


Among other new appointments in departments of biblical literature which 
have been announced are the following: the Rev. J. C. Bowman as professor 
of New Testament Exegesis in the Reformed Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; Rev. C.C. Hersman, D. D., as professor in the same depart- 
ment in the Union Theological Seminary of Virginia and Rev. T. C. Johnson 
as professor of the English Bible in the same institution ; Rev. M. W. Jacobus 
as professor in New Testament Exegesis in Hartford Theological Seminary to 
succeed Rev. Prof. Zenos who goes to McCormick Theological Seminary Chi- 
cago in the department of Church History; Frank C. Porter, Ph. D., as 
professor of Biblical Theology in the Yale Divinity School. In the Graduate 
Department of Yale University the Semitic work will be under the direction of 
Frank K. Sanders, Ph. D. In Wellesley College Miss Sara Emerson has been 
elected associate professor of Biblical Literature. 
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Book Notices. 


Book Ratices. 


Epistles of James and Jude. 


The General Epistles of St. James and St. Jude. |T he Expositor's Bible. } 
By the Rev. Alfred Plummer, M. A., D. D. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
and Son. Pp. 476. Price $1.50. 

The volume of the ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible” on the Pastoral Epistles written by 
Dr. Plummer has already been noticed in the SrupENt. This volume is equal 
if not superior to it. Much attention is paid to questions which are suggested 
by the Scripture material or directly related to it. The exposition is made on 
the basis of the Greek text and here some exception may be taken to the 
writer’s good judgment in introducing so much of purely linguistic discussion 
in what purports to be a piece of popular exposition. Of the character of the 
scholarship there can be no question. Some new interpretations are given. 
Both sides of disputed points are quite fully given. The ordinary and accepted 
views of the authenticity and canonicity of the Epistles are maintained. James 
is the real ‘‘ brother of the Lord,” Jude is his brother. The date of the Epistle 
of James is not definitely decided though the author is a good deal inclined to 
the earliest date, A. D., 45-49. He favors the dependance of St. Peter on 
James, though his verdict on the whole discussion is ‘‘not proven.” A very 
liberal spirit characterizes all his material. He denies verbal inspira- 
tion, thinks that there is little doubt that the apostles expected the immedi- 
ate Second Coming of Christ, holds that Jude probably believed that his 
illustrations from the Apocryphal books were matters of fact, while, in reality, 
they could not have been. ‘‘ We have no right to prejudge the question of fit- 
ness, and say that inspiration would certainly preserve its instruments from 
wittingly or unwittingly making use of a fictitious Apocalypse.” The spirit of 
the book is reverent and uplifting. The narrowness of view concerning the 
institutions of the church, its ritual and officers, which marred the former ex- 
position of Dr. Plummer in this series, does not have any opportunity to 
appear here. This book is among the three or four best volumes of the ‘‘ Ex- 
positor’s Bible,” worthy to stand with Dods’ “ First Corinthians,” Smiths 
“Isaiah,” Maclaren’s ‘‘ Colossians.” It has a good index and table of con- 
tents. 


A Life of Christ. 


A Life of Jesus the Christ. By Henry Ward Beecher. Completed Edition. 

New York: Bromfield and Co. 2 vols. Pp. XII., 448; X., 370. 

A peculiar interest attaches to this book, inasmuch as it was perhaps the 
last thing that engaged Mr. Beecher’s activities before his death. A first vol- 
ume, it will be remembered, appeared about twenty years ago, while the 
author was in the prime of life, and occupied with most exacting duties. It 
was the pressure of these duties that caused Mr. Beecher to put off again and 
again the completion of the second volume, until it was too late. Fortunately, 
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however, more than half of the manuscript for that volume had been pre- 
pared, and it is this that now appears. The rest of the work has been filled 
out from sermons of Mr. Beecher, published and unpublished, with such 
slight changes as the compilers felt obliged to make ; and the publishers now 
offer both volumes, the old and the new, to the public. The book is thus 
practically a unit, and while it lacks absolute completeness, probably presents 
to us very much what the author would himself have said, had he lived to 
finish it. The style is delightful ; one can not read many lines before real- 
izing that the writer is a master of strong and graceful English. The work is 
not at all controversial. Apologetics and criticism are rigidly excluded from 
its pages, for such phases of Gospel study it is the author’s avowed intention 
to avoid. The narrative is simply traced and commented upon, in a most in- 
teresting and instructive way. Few traces of Mr. Beecher’s peculiar theological 
views are discoverable in the book, as the larger part of it dates from twenty 
years back. To the general reader, not in search of a book for study but 
rather of one in which Christ’s spirit and work may be enjoyed and thought 
upon, it would be difficult to suggest anything more spiritually helpful. 

The volumes are well illustrated, the frontispieces being reproduction of 
famous paintings in which the Christ figures. An appendix at the end of vol- 
ume second fully explains these pictures. Carefully prepared maps are added. 
Each volume contains an aanlytical index which makes reference to particular 
points easy and rapid. An outline by chapters of Bagster’s ‘‘Gospel History 
Consolidated” appears in the book, and upon this the chronology is based. 
The typographical work leaves little to be desired, paper and type combining 
to make the pages attractive. 


The Passion Story. 


The Passion Story, being a connected narrative of the Passion, Death 
and Resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ, as recorded by the four 
Evangelists. By Rev. S. E. Ochsenford, A. M. Philadelphia: G. W. 
Frederick. Pp. 114. 

In the author’s own words, this book is ‘‘ an attempt to give a chronological 
account of the memorable and momentous events of Passion week, as they 
have been so graphically recorded by the four Evangelists.” It is a simple 
arrangement of the material furnished by the Gospels as to the last week of 
Christ’s life. The chapter divisions are based upon the days of the week, and 
much clearness in outline is thussecured. A careful study of various har- 
monies has been made, in order to make the arrangement as correct as possi- 
ble, and the result is embodied ina neat little volume. This exceedingly 
interesting period in Christ’s earthly career is thus brought vividly before the 
reader in the compass of a few pages. 


Messianic Prophecy. 


Prophecy and History in relation to the Messiah., The Warburton Lec- 
tures for 1880-1884. By Alfred Edersheim, M. A., D. D. Ph. D. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph and Co. Pp. xxi., 391. Price $1.75. 

The first edition of this valuable work made its appearance five years ago, 
and was noticed at length in a former volume of the SrupEnT. ‘That a second 
edition is now forthcoming, of itself indicates the regard in which the late 
Prof. Edersheim’s work is held. A conservative position is maintained in the 
book ; the writer does not fall in with the higher critics of the English school, 
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but, on the contrary, vigorously combats them. The appendices are devoted 
to a consideration of the analysis of the Pentateuch a procedure against which 
the author strongly declares. 

This edition while containing precisely the same matter as the first pub- 
lished, is offered at a much lower rate, and the book is thus brought within 
the reach of all. While the table of contents gives a clear idea of the sub- 
stance of the chapters, one can not help thinking that an alphabetical index of 
the subjects treated would greatly facilitate reference to the material in the 
book. It is to be hoped that in succeeding editions such an aid to the student 
may be provided. The book is very neatly bound, and the public is to be con- 
gratulated upon having an opportunity to secure so good a work, in a form so 
serviceable, and at so much cheaper a price. 


Studia Biblia. 


Studia Biblica et Ecclestastica. Essays chiefly in biblical and patristic 
Criticism. By members of the University of Oxford. Vol. II. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. New York: Macmillan and Co. Pp. 324, price $3.25. 
The contributions which make up this volume consist of seven elaborate 

essays. Their titles and the authors of them are (1) The Authorship and 

Titles of the Psalms according to early Jewish authorities, by Ad. Neubauer, 

M. A. (2) The Origin and Mutual Relations of the Synoptic Gospels by F. H. 

Woods, B. D. (3) The Day and Year of St. Polycarp’s Martyrdom, by C. H. 

Turner, M. A. (4) The Clementine Homilies, by C. Bigg, D. D. (5) The 

Evidence of the Early Versions and Patristic Quotations on the Text of the 

Books of the New Testament, by Ll. J. M. Bebb, M. A. (6) The Ammonian 

Sections, Eusebian Canons, and Harmonizing Tables in the Syriac Tetraevan- 

gelium, by G. H. Gwilliam, B. D. (7) The Codex Amiatinus and its Birth- 

place, by H. J. White, M. A. Additional notes to the last four are made by 

Professor Sanday. These essays date all the way from 1885 to 1889. They 

are none of them especially striking pieces of work. One wishes that the 

three professors who are sponsors for the volume had enriched it with some- 
thing more than a few notes. What is presented here gives evidence of 
scholarly research and testifies to the high character of the training given at 

Oxford in the lines of biblical and patristic study. 


St. Mark. 


The Pulpit Commentary. St. Mark. Exposition by Very Rev. E. Bick- 
ersteth, D. D., Homiletics by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thompson, Homilies by 
various Authors. 2 Vols. Second Edition. New York: A. D. F. Randolp 
and Co. Pp. xii. 371; 371. Price $4.00. 

Surely everything that need be said on this shortest of the Gospels it would 
seem possible to say in the course of 742 closely printed pages. But yet com- 
mentaries on Mark will continue to appear yearly in spite of this fact. Dean 
Bickersteth has produced a useful book. It is largely a compilation from 
other sources, at least so far as the exposition is concerned. The introduction 
is meagre. The author thinks that the evidence for the genuineness of the 
last twelve verses seems irresistible. His notes are not condensed but quite 
voluminous and excel in the theological and practical lines rather than in the 
historical and exegetical. The volumes do not equal those on Luke and John 
in the same series but still will be found useful for the average student. 
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Jewish Ritual and Worship. 


The Rites and Worship of the Jews. New York and Chicago: F. H. 

Revell. London: Religious Tract Society. Pp. 176, price $1.00. 

The author of this anonymous little book, said to be the daughter of the 
late Dr. Edersheim, has produced a useful compend of information which it 
has hitherto been difficult to obtain in so handy a shape. The plan followed 
embraces three parts (1) Holy Places and Persons, (2) Holy Worship, (3) 
Holy Seasons. Each of these is fully treated, the order, manner and signifi- 
cance of the various elements of the worship being clearly brought out. The 
traditional view of the Pentateuch lies at the basis of the work. It is up to 
the times as far as acquaintance with the literature goes, Prof. Robt. Smith’s 
new volume of Lectures on the Religion of the Semites receiving attention in 
the appendix. Some wood-cuts that illustrate phases of the ritual service in- 
crease the usefulness of the book. 


Some Recent Imaginative Literature. 


Life and Times of Jesus as related by Thomas Didymus. By James 
Freeman Clarke. Boston: Lee and Shepard. Paper, pp. 448. Price, 50 cts, 


The Light of the World, or the Great Consummation. By Sir Edwin 
Arnold, K.C. I. E., C.S.I. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. Paper, 
pp. 286. Price 50 cts. 


The Epic of Saul. By William Cleaver Wilkinson. New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls. Pp. 386. Price $2.50. 


Aleph the Chald@an ; or The Messiah as seen from Alexandria. By E. 
F. Burr, D. D., LL. D. New York: W. B. Ketcham. Pp. 413. Price $1.75. 


Martius the Epicurean; His Sensations and Ideas. By Walter Pater. 

New York: Macmillan and Co. Pp. 350. Price $1.75. 

These volumes attest the presence in this age of the desire to treat imagina- 
tively and poetically the simple and severe facts of the biblical life. This de- 
sire has always been seen in every vigorous epoch of the church’s life from the 
beginning. Our time has witnessed a more than ordinary outburst of this 
kind of literary activity. We hail it as a good sign of the religious vitality of 
the time. The wide interest in such literature is an index of the extended 
sway of the knowledge of the truth. From such a point of view one does not 
desire exact details and a reproduction, in language, tone and form, of the 
days of old. As an antiquarian one might desire it. Butis it not better to 
have these ancient truths and incidents re written into the style and form of 
ourown day ?—better, that is to say, if we are in hearty sympathy with the ex- 
tension of Christian knowledge. A well-read biblical novel, even if it is crude 
and modern in conception and expression, is of service for the spread of the 
truth in quarters where the Gospels are neglected. We laugh now at the 
awkward simplicity of the Shepherd of Hermas but its influence in the early 
church was extraordinary. 

These volumes are of varying merit. Dr. James Freeman Clarke’s Thomas 
Didymus is not a new book but has been reissued in a cheap edition. It is an 
admirable example of writings of its class. Practically it is a pictorial com- 
mentary on the Gospels without pictures. The writer was a man of evangeli- 
cal sympathies though a Unitarian. The latter you would scarcely know from 
the contents of the volume. The cheapness of this new edition ought to bring 
it within the reach of a wide circle of readers. 
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The poetical faculty—one can hardly call it genius—of Sir Edwin Arnold has 
found a wide and lofty field for its exercise in his new poem on the life of 
Jesus Christ. As Thomas Didymus was the narrator of the former tale, Mary 
of Magdala is here the chief speaker, enlightening a Buddhist sage as to the 
life, teachings and character of the Lord. There are infelicities of treatment 
and vexatious inaccuracies in dealing with Scripture facts in the book. But 
the beauty of form and evident sincerity of the delineation impress themselves 
on every reader. Sir Edwin Arnold has made a distinct and gratifying con- 
tribution to the increase of interest in the Gospel story. 

The ambitious effort of Professor Wilkinson in his epical treatment of the 
life of Saul at the period when he passes into the Paul of Christianity is with- 
out doubt a partial success. The author has made his mark as a critic and a 
man of letters, not as an historical or theological scholar or as poet. It is in 
the former aspects that he is strongest in the poem. In the analysis of char- 
acter and presentation of biblical scenes and life, little is added that helps 
materially to a better understanding of the New Testament story. Still the 
pleasing style and the imaginative treatment will win the book many readers. 

Aleph the Chaldzan is a conspicuous example of modernization. The 
language is of the last decade of the nineteenth century although patches of 
ancient speech disfigure the pages, disclosing too plainly their artificial attach- 
ment. Dr. Burr may be an excellent writer of popular theological treatises. 
He is not a success as a novelist. His conception of the mood for novel-writ- 
ing seems to be that of the hysterical. It is a question whether with all the 
learning which has been lavished on this book it gives anything like an intelli- 
gible picture of the Messiah as seen from Alexandria, or even is worth spend- 
ing an hour upon. It is a weak reproduction of Ben Hur. 

The thoughtful book of Walter Pater entitled Marius the Epicurean is not 
as well known as it should be. This is not surprising, as it is a book for the 
few not for the many. It perhaps, goes almost too far in reproducing antique 
form and color. You are transported to the very atmosphere of that old severe 
Roman world by its lofty repressive spirit and the extraordinary objectivity of 
style and contents. To read such a book as this is an intellectual delight 
and a spiritual discipline. The aim of it is to present the mental and religious 
history of a thoughtful Roman youth of the second century as he passes 
through the various phases of the philosophical opinions of his time and finally 
in Christianity finds light and peace. 


A New Testament Grammar. 


Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek Testament. By Samuel G. Green, 
D. D. Revised and Improved Edition. London: Rel. Tract. Soc. New 
York and Chicago: F. H. Revell. Pp. 564. Price $2.00. 

This new and beautifully printed edition of Green’s standard New Testa- 
ment Grammar will be welcomed by many students of the Greek Testament. 
Mr. Revell is doing a real service to the cause of Bible study by introducing 
it at so cheap a price to the attention of a larger company of students than 
probably heretofore have ever seen or used it. It is a complete thesaurus of 
information linguistic and exegetical, containing, besides the grammatical 
material, an analytical exercise on the second Epistle to the Thessalonians, a 
brief discussion of some important New Testament Synonyms and a complete 
vocabulary to the New Testament Greek. It cannot be regarded as a practi- 
cal book in many respects although it aims to be so, but for consultation and 
comparison a student will find it a very desirable companion. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


With summer comes a scattering and spreading of forces in the home, the 
Sunday school and the church. Are we not apt to consider this scattering a 
signal for relaxing all responsibility with regard to the church, the Sunday 
school and the home? Should this be the case? On the contrary do we not 
owe something to those within whose borders we dwell for a season? 

Many of our resident educational institutions have grasped this truth and 
are trying to follow its suggestion by the establishment of Summer schools. 
The Institute of Sacred Literature is not idle throughout the summer months. 
Its direct ancestor, the Correspondence School of Hebrew, held a Summer 
school in 1881 and since that time these schools have multiplied and increased 
until the present season when eleven different Institute schools will be in 
operation between June and September. 

Among those who will give instruction at these schools are professors from 
the following well known institutions: Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, 
Philadelphia, Penn., Newton Theological Institution, Cambridge Theological 
School, Harvard University, Yale University, Hamilton Theological Seminary, 
Amherst College, Princeton Theological Seminary, Northwestern University, 
Allegheny Theological Seminary, Augustana Theological Seminary, McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, University of South Dakota, Morgan Park 
Theological Seminary, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Plattsburg 
College and Washburn College. 

Thus, through the instrumentality of the Institute of Sacred Literature the 
influence of these centers of Biblical scholarship is spread abroad over all the 
land. 

The Institute is also reaching out through other means to the thousands of 
people who are waiting for its inspiration. At more than twenty Chautauqua 
Assemblies, its literature will find a place and at many of these assemblies 
special conferences upon its work will be held. At the great convention of 
young people to be held in July in Chicago and Minneapolis, its plan for sys- 
tematic study of the English Bible will be discussed. 

In view of all this which is being done at the Institute headquarters and 
throughout the country, for the cause of Biblical study, shall not those who 
have pledged their assistance to the cause in word, take fresh courage and 
bring their deeds in witness to their living interest in it? There is much 
which readers of the SrupENT may do. Special Examiners are far too few. 
Bible Clubs must be organized. Individual students need to have their atten- 
tion called to the work. Whatcan you do during this summer vacation to 
forward this great cause? 
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Current Old Testament Literature. 


American and Foreign Publications. 


1. Abraham, the Friend of God. By Rev. 
J. O. Dykes. London: Nisbet. 6s. 

2. Elisha the Prophet: Lessons of his 
History and Times. By Dr. Edersheim. 
London: Rel. Tr. Soc. 2s. 6d. 

3. Die Psalmen Davids. Kure Erklarg. 
v. 54 ausgewahiten Psali Nebst e. 
Anh.: Dr. M. Luthers Summarien tib.die 
Psalmen. By F. Martin 2. Aufl. Bunz- 
lau: Kreuschner, m 2.— 

4. The Psalms Chronologically Arranged. 
An Amended Version with Historical 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. 
By Four Friends. New York: Mac- 
Millan. $1.75. 

5. Le podme des Psaumes. By A. Messio. 
Amiens: impr. et libr. générales. 

6. Die Psalmen in Bibelstunden. By K. 
Gerok. 3. Bd. Stuttgart: Krabbe. m.4—. 

7. Praeparation u. Kommentar zu den 
Psalmen m. genauen Analysen u. getreuer 
Uebersetzung. By J. Bachmann, 3. Hft.: 
Ps. 42—72. Berlin: Schneider and Co. 
Verl. mt. 60, 

8. Zur Frage der makkabaischen Psalmen. 
By Joh. Miihlmann. Progr. d. K. Wil- 
helmsgymn. in Berlin. Berlin. 

9: The Pulpit Commentary. Proverbs. 
London: Kegan Paul. 15s. 

10. Etudes a’histoire religieuse.—La moa- 
ernité des prophétes. By E. Havet. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 5 fr. 

11. Brblical Commentary on Isaiah. By 
Franz Delitzsch, D. D., Authorized Trans- 
lation from the Third Edition. By the 
Rev. James Denny, D. D. In two vol- 
umes. Volume I. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls. $2.50. 

12. Essats bibliques. (La question du 
Deutéronome ; la méthode en littérature 
biblique: la date de la Bible,etc.) By M. 
Vernes. Paris: libr. Leroux. 3 fr. 50. 

13. Zhe Old Testament in Greek according 
to the Septuagint. Edited by H. B. 
Swete, D. D. Vol. II. Chronicles I. 
—Tobit. London: Clarendon Press. 

14. Psalms of the Pharisees, commonly 
known as the Psalms of Solomon. Edited 
by H. E. Ryle and M. R. Jones. London: 
Clar. Press. 


15. Oracula Sibyliina recensutt. A. Rzach. 
Wien u, Prag: Tempsky. m. 12. — 


Articles and Reviews. 


16. The Early Narratives of Genesis. 2. 
The Assyrian Cosmogony and the Days of 
Creation, By Rev. Prof. Ryle in Expos. 
Times, June, 

17. Der Haradiesfiuss Gthon in Arabien. 
By Th. Néldeke, in Zeitschr. d. deutsch. 
morgenland. Gesellschaft 44, 4, 1890. 

18. Js Genesis a Compilation? By C. H. 
Waller, inthe Theo. Monthly, May, 1891. 

19. L’Histotre de Foseph et le témoignage 
des monuments. By M. J. Belon, in L’Uni- 
versité Catholique N. S. T. VI. 4, avril 
1891. 

20. Bemerkungen zum Bundesbuch. By K. 
Budde, in Ztschr. f. d. alttestam. Wis- 
sensch. XI. 1, 1801. 

2t. Der alttestamentliche Sprachgebrauch 
inbetreff des Namens der sogen. Bundes- 
fade. By F. Seyring, in Ztschr f. d. 
alttestam. Wissensch, XI. 1, 1891. 

22. Un point de repere dans V’histotre de 
David. By H. Graétz, in Revue des 
études juives 1890, oct.-déc. 

23. La littérature des Pauvres dans la 
Bible. J. Les Psaumes (fin). By I. 
Loeb, in Revue des études juives 1890, 
oct.-déc. 

24. Ueber den Prediger. Salomo’s. 
Buhl, in Saat auf Hoffnung 1890, 4. 

25. Les prophétes d’Israel et leur nouvel 
historien (Renan, Hist. du peuple d’ Israel, 
¢.///). By J. Darmesteter, in Revue des 
deux mondes 1891, 1 avril. 

26. Der Tempel zu Jerusalem. Mit Abbii- 
dungen. By D. Feuchtwang, in Ztschr. f. 
bildende Kunst N. F, II. 6, Marz 1891. 

27. Was bleibt vom Alten Testament? By 
R. F. Grau, in Der Beweis d. Glaubens 
1891, April. 

28. Some ancient Versions of the Scrip- 
tures. By Rev. Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy, 
in Expos. Times, June, 1891. 

29. Professor Graetz’s Theory of the Septu- 
agint. By Rev. Prof. Swete, in Expos. 
Times, June 1891. 

30. Possible Zoroastrian Influences on the 
Religion of Israel. By Rev. Canon 
Cheyne, in Expos. Times, June 1§ogr. 
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Current Hew Testament Literature. 


American and Foreign Pubdlications. 


31. Hase’s, K.v., Werke. 4 Bd. 1. Halbbd, 
Geschichte Jesu. Nach akadem. Vor- 
lesgn. 5. Aufl. 1. Abth. Leipzig: Breit- 
kopf and Hartel, 1891. m 5.— 

32. Gospel Criticism and Historical Chris- 


tianity. A Study of the Gospels and of 


the History of the Gospel-Canon during 
the Second Century. With a Constdera- 
tion of the Results of Modern Criticism. 
By Orello Cone, D. D. New York: Put- 
nams. $1.75. 

33. A commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans. By R. V. Foster. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Cumberland Presb. Pub. House. 
$1.75. 

34. Hand-Commentar zum Neuen Testa- 
ment. bearb. v. H. J. Holtzmann, R. A. 
Lipsius, P. W. Schmiedel, H. v. Soden, 
2. Bd.2 Abth. Die Briefe an die Galater. 
Romer, Philipper. Bearb. v. R. A. Lipsius, 
Freiburg. J.C.B. Mohr. m. 4. 

35. Der Brief an die Epheser, erlautert. 
By A. Klépper. Géttingen. Vanden- 
hoeck and Ruprecht’s Verl. m. 4.40. 

36. The Epistles to the Thessalonians. By 
Rev. G. C. Findlay. London: Nisbet. 
2s. 

37. The Apocalypse: tts structure and 
primary predictions. By D. Brown. 
London: Hodder. ss. 

38. Lands of the Bible. By Prof. J. W. 
McGarvey, D. D. New and improved 
edition. Louisville: Guide Pub. Co. 


$3.00. 

30. Sketches of Jewish Life in the First 
Century. Nicodemus; or, the Scenes in 
the Days of our Lord. Gamaliel; or, 
Scenes in the Times of Saint Paul. By 
James Strong. New York: Hunt and 
Eaton. $0.60. 

40. Dieinnere Verwandtschaft buddhistis- 
cher u. christlicher Lehren. Zwet bud- 
dhist. Suttas u. e. Traktat Meister 
Eckharts,aus den Orig.-Texten iiber u. 
m. e. Einleitg. u. Anmerkgn. hrsg. By 
K. E. Neumann. Leipzig: Spohr. m.2.40. 

41. Credibility and Jnspiration of the 
Scriptures. By Prof. J. W. McGarvey. 
Louisville ; Guide Pub. Co. $2.50. 


42. Graven ou the Rocks ; or, the Historical 
Accuracy of the Bible confirmed. By Rev. 
S.Kinns. London: 6d. 

43. Darfman die Bibel f. unfehlbar halten ? 
Eine dring. Mahng. zur Umkehr. Berlin: 
F. Conrad]. m. —. 30. 

44. Les erreurs scientifiques de la Bible. 
By E.Ferriére. Paris: F. Alcan. 3fr. 50. 

45. Fulfilled Prophecy a proof of the truth 
of revealed religion. By W. Goode. 
Warburton Lectures. London: Nisbet. 
7S. 6d. 


Articles and Reviews. 


46. Die Namen Fesu; Der Sohn des Mens- 
chen u., der Sohn Gottes. By Held, in 
Deutsch-evang. Blatter 1891, 4. 

47. Opfertod und Auferstehung Jesu. I 
Uber den Ursprung des Glaubens an 
den stihnopfermdassigen Charakter des 
Todes Jesu. 11 Wie ist der Glaube and 
die Auferstehung Jesu entstanden? By 
J. A. M. Mensinga, in Ztschr. f. wiss. 
Theol. XXXIV, 3, 1891. 

48. ‘‘Was Christa Buddhist ?’ By Merwin- 
Marie Snell, in New Englander, May 1801. 

49. The Paronomasiain Rom. 2:29. By H. 
W. Pereira, in the Theo. Monthly, May, 
1891. 

so. Zwet Unmdiglichketten. Eine Erkla- 
rung von Hebr.5:11—6:20. By Kirberg, 
in Reform Kirchztg. 1890, 21. —28. 

51. Zhe authorship of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. By F.T. Colby, in The Acad- 
emy, 1891, 11 April. 

52. Zur Frage nach dem Zweck u. Leser- 
krets des Hebraerbriefs. By Th. Haering, 
in Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1891, 3. 

53. The Inspiration of Scripture. II. By 
Rev. J. J. Lias, in the Theo. Monthly, 
May, 1891. 

54. Zhe Scriptural Idea of the Church. 
By R. Watts, D. D., in the Pres, Quar., 
Apr. 1891. 

55. Flavius Fosephus, Antig. 18. 5, 1. By 
A. D, Loman, in Theol. Tijdschr. 1891, 2. 

56. The Present Relations of the False 
Religions to Christianity. By F. F. Ellin- 
wood, D. D., in the Homiletic Review, 
April, 1891. 
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